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Aotes. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY: 
BYSSHE. 
Mr. Rossetti, in the excellent 
to his two-volumed edition of 
1870), at p. xxxi says : 


THE NAME OF 
memoir prefi: 
Shelley Mox yn, 
“The name Bysshe came into the family in the sixth 
generation after Edward Shell John Shelley, 
then representative of the junior branch, having in 16 2 
married Helen, younger daughter and co-heir of 
Roger Bysshe, of Fen Place. His grandson was Bysshe 
Shelley, who was born in 1731, and became the poet's 
grandfather.” 
Mr. Rossetti afterwards (p.  xxxii 
speaking of the poet and his sisters : 
“The eldest child was Percy Bysshe. The 
(besides a Hellen who died in infancy) were 
a Mary, Hellen (thus spelled in the 
and Margaret, &e.”” 


contin 


named 
far 


There was also another son, 
than the poet. 
deeds whicl 

between the 


John, much younger 
I have before me two parchment 
curiously illustrate this 

houses of Bysshe and Shelley, to 

which the great poet owed his uncommon second 
name.* The first document is called “ Articles of 

Agreement indented,” and bears date July 6, 

1692. It is between “ Roger Bysh of ffen giase 

in the C unty of Sussex, Esq’ ” 


I only know 1dward Bysshe of the R 
y, &e yong in the eighteenth century. 


YD 


hymt 


alliance | 





| — unknown to fame, 
the | 


| but was clearly a widow in 1692 also, 


sisters | 


ily), | 


and Ellen Bys! 1 his | 


| ne of 


| 


wife, of the one part, and Jane Bradford, of Cam- 
| berwell, in the county of Surrey, widow,t of the 
| other part. The deed recites that the two ladies 
| (probably sisters) are joint tenants of a messuage 
or tenement, called Canhatch, certain lands 
adjoining, variously designated, whi ich are partly 
| freehold and partly copyhold and of about forty- 
| two in extent, situated at Bansteadt in 
—|! Surrey, and proceeds to witness that for 2001, 
| 


and 


acres 


then and there paid and acknowledged, Roger and 
Ellen Bysh covenant to sell to Jane Bradford 
Ellen’s moiety in the Banstead estate. So far 
plain enough ; but in old England land-selling 
was a very cumbrous affair, and in this case, inas- 
much as the property about be dealt with is of 
two separate tenures, each of these will require 2 
| distinct process to render its alienation valid. 
First, to the freehold portion of the estate, 
which consists of ademesne of twelve acres on which 
the dwelling-house of Canhatch stands, Roger and 
his wife covenant, before the end Michaelmas 

| term, 1692, to le vy a fine sur unce de droit 
ymeé &c., of her moiety in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas§ to the use of Jane Bradford, her heirs 
and assigns. S« condly, as to the thirty copyhold 
acres, which constitute the rest of the property, 
Roger and Ellen covenant within the same period 
to surrender the wife’s moiety into the hands of 
the lord of the manor of Banstead to the use of 
Jane Bradford, her heirs and assigns for ever. This 
indenture (whose top is literally cut in a wavy line) 
signed “ Roger Bysshe” and “Ellen Bysshe,” 
who thus append their names, notwithstanding the 
‘Bysh” of their description in the proem of the now 
abstrac ted document. The witnessing signatures 
‘Hellen Bysshe” and aioe,” the 
but the former, as we shal 
e presently, the then unmarried younger - wu = 

- Roger Bysshe and the 7 stined bride of Johr 
Shellee. The existence ’ this deed, moreover, 


enables us to correct the he he f this Hellen 


; 
ts 


as 


of 
coqn a~ 


ceo 


is 
* George 


are 


ed of 169 } 
from her husband 


+ She is described as a widow inthe de 3 only, 


Articles.” 
which, I sup 


not joining in these ‘ 

t Canhatch Farm, 
messuage p by these deeds, 
Surrey maps a little off the London 
about fifteen miles out of London. The farm lies, say, 
a mile and a half south of the village of Banstead, and 

the same distance east of Epsom Racecourse. 
is no great price for a half-share of forty-two acres, 
even in 1692. Perhay ’ the farm was mere down 
or sheep-walk land. 

§ I get the name of the fine from 
This kind was of most common In those days a 
wife could not » of her interest in real estate with- 
out levying such a fin her husband, of couree, con- 
curring. The fine was a fictitious suit commenced and 
then c ompromised by les ave of the Court, whereby the 
lands in question were ackn owlelge 1 to be tho right 
’ the partics (Williams’s Real Pre; fifth ed., 


a) 
i 


is the identical 
marked on most 
and Brighton road, 


pose, 


Asser 13 


about 
2002. 


$s most of 


the deed of 1698. 
use. 


dispos 


1859 
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Bysshe’s name, as given by Mr. Rossetti. Both 
she and the poet’s sister were alike Hellen. And 


this name and its spelling came, we now know, 
from the Bysshe intermarriage into the Shelley 
family. 

Now for the second deed. The parties are 
naturally the same. It is dated February 6, 1693. 
The “articles” of the previous July are recited. 
We are told that Roger and Ellen Bysshe duly 
levied their fine in the Court of Common Pleas in 
Michaelmas term, 1692. It only remains to de- 
clare the uses of that fine, which this deed accord- 
ingly does in favour of Jane Bradford, to whom it 
conveys absolutely the moiety of the house and 
freehold portion of Canhatch, and appends for her 
benefit the usual covenants which are given by 
vendors of freehold property. 
this dee d does not touch the thirty copyhold acres ; 
a third instrument was doubtless executed to com- 
plete this family transfer. Where in the drift of 
ages is that third deed now? 

Much slow legal prolixity this. But 


witnesses’ names on this second document show 


that love has meantime outrun the lawyer’s clerk. | 


Hellen again witnesses her parents’ signatures, but 
this time not as Hellen By sshe. The order of the 
attesting names is noteworthy, viz, “ John 
Shelley, Hellen Shelley, Susanna Page, Elizabeth 
Bradford.” Seven months have come and gone of 
the joint reign of William and Mary. John 
Shelley has wooed and won Hellen Bysshe. A link 
has been forged in the chain of circumstance, which 
will, when time is ripe, produce a phenomenon 
no less remarkable than Percy By sshe Shelley 
their great-great-grandson. Horatio. 

P.S.—Should any one interested in Shelleyana 
care to ee these deeds, they are CLULle at his 
service. 


M. EDMOND SCHERER AND MILTON. 


M. Scherer, in the article “ Milton et ‘Le Paradis | 


in his Etudes 





Pe rd 


Savs 


Critiques sur la Littérature, 


“Je ne fais pas un reproche A Milton de se trouver 
avec son calvinisme du dix septieme siecle, en désaccord 
avec la pensée du dix-neuviéme siécle. Je me soucie fort 
peu qu'il ait cru aux sorciéres et & l'astrologie. Ot en 
serait Homére, ott en serait Dante, si, refusant de se 

it de 


art 


placer 4 Jeur point de vue, nous les jugions du haut 
notre critique moderne Il n'est pas une ceuvre d’ 
qui supportat une parcille épreuve.” 

The French critic refers in a note to that highly 
poetical passage in the second canto (I 
prefer this word to book when speaking of a poem 
of Paradise Lost,— 


“ Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when called 
In secret, riding through the air she comes, 
Lured with the smell of infant-blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms ”— 


in support of his opinion that Milton believed in 


} 
a 
I 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Note, however, that | 


the | 


much | 





[5 S. VIIL. Dee, 8 


» T7 
witchcraft. Milton may have held such a belief 
| (though it is hardly probable that one so far in 
advance of his contemporaries on most points did 
so), but I do not think we are justified in assy. 
. ming this to have been the case from a passage like 
| the above, which has the appearance of being 
| simply a poetical ornament or illustration. We 
| 
| 
| 


| 


might almost as well assume that the poet believed 
in the Grecian mythology because he has introduced 
so many allusions to it in his poetry. Mr. Masson, 
who is, I suppose, the greatest living authority on 
| Milton, says in a note to this passage (I quote from 
| the Golden Treasury edition of Milton’s poems), 
“Milton here passes to the Norse or Scandinavian 
mythology, in which Lapland is a great region of 
witchcraft.” This appears to support my theory 
that the poet did not intend us to understand the 
lines as expressing his own belief. With regard 
to M. Scherer’s other assertion, that Milton be- 
lieved in astrology, I think the critic is here 
| standing on firmer ground. He refers to Paradis 
Lost, canto x. 1. 656 et se q.: 
“ To the blanc moon 
Her office they prescribed ; to the other five* 
Their planetary motions and aspécts, 
In sextile, square, and trine, and opposite 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In synod unbenign ; and taught the fixed 
Their influence malignant when to shower.” 


[I can hardly understand this passage in any other 
light than that the poet did actually, to use th 
language of Wordsworth, believe in the infl 
of 
** Those radiant Mercuries, that seemed to move 

Carrying through ether, in perpetual round, 

Decrees and resolutions of the gods ; 

And by their aspects signifying works 

Of dim futurity, to man revealed.” 


lences 


, canto iv 
It is very amusing, and to a lover of Milton 
gratifying, in reading M. Scherer’s essay, to observe 
how, after handling the poet somewhat severely, 
| he ends by blessing him altogether. The glowing 
| encomiun, containing as it does an image not un- 
| 


| worthy of the pen of the great poet himself (“il 
nous enveloppe d’un pan de sa robe,” &c.), with 
which the critic concludes his article can hardly 


fail to satisfy the most devoted admirer of Milton 


| After citing a few of Milton’s happiest phrases, he 
; continues: 
| “Les vers de ce genre, toujours justes dans leur 


beauté, sont innombrables chez Milton, et l’on a presque 


honte de les citer, tant il semble arbitraire de choisir au 
milieu de telles richesses. 
“On 


lorsqu’on a cit 
image et 


n'a pas tout dit, d’ailleurs, 
vers de Milton. 11 n’a pas seulement |! 
a aussi la période, la large phrase musicale, un 
ue, un peu chargée d'ornements et contournee 
d'inversions, mais entrainant tout dans son ondulation 





That is, the “five wandering fires” of Adam and 


Eve's morning hymn in the fifth canto, namely Jupiter, 
Mars, Mercury, Venus, Saturn. 
i 
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ila enfin et surtout je ne sais quoi de serein et 
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According 
Blanche of 
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Castile Now, the first wife 
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Reading 
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T he second 


existence of a 


Edmund 


Castile, 
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may be 
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rdeath has never yet been rightly 
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that 
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defuncta. 
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e of them there is no doubt 
first wife of 


Edmund, 
he 


she died, though an entry 

17 Rie. IL, distinctly shows 

lready n urried his second 

1393. Isabel was living on the 25th of 
1393, when her brother-in-law, 
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393. 


hter hitherto 


| 
t | 
| 


Janu ry, | 
John of Gaunt, 


| though she 


| shows her to have 
| ambitious temper. 


of whom I have already spoken. But she may be 
his second wife, Joan de Holand, the pluce of 
whose burial appears to be unrecorded, and who, 
afterwards married no less than three 
times, was very likely to wish for the distinction 
of a royal sepulchre. What little is known of her 
been a woman of a grasping and 

She died on the 12th of April, 
1434. 

I may add that the 
regarding the Duchess death is m 
‘worse confounded” by the dates given for her 
will, Dugdale gives “ 1342, 6 Ric. IL,” when she 
was not born, and 1342 6 Ric. IL, but 
16 Edw. IIL. ; Nicolas vives for the probate 1392 
when she was not dead ; and Sloane MS. 860, a., 
in which is an abstract of 


by dating it 1482! 


sion 


ide 


chronologic il ( ynfu 
Isabel's 


was not 


her will, outdoes both 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Lorp Rorert Strvart.—I have in my posses- 
sion some ancient original charters and title deeds 
ippertaining to landed property in Scotland for- 
merly owned by my family. One of them is a 


precept, dated Aug. 16, 1560, by Robert, Com- 
mendator of the church of the Holy Cross (Holy- 
rood House), for infefting John Pennycuick elder 
ind younger of that ilk, and Eupham Bruce, wife 
of the said John Pennycuick younger, in the lands 


Peebles. 
cle ir and 


* Ro- 


of Slipperfield, lying in the ec 
The writing of this document 
leg ble, and signed in a large, firm hand, 
bertus Com’endatarius Sancte crucis.” 

I believe, but should like to have my opinion 
confirmed by a competent author ty, that this 
Robertus was Lord Robert Stuart, a half-brother 
of Queen Mary, and one of the persons who was 
it supper with her in her cabinet on the night of 
Rizzio’s slaughter. He had also been the com- 
panion and adviser of Darnley previous to his 
marriage with the queen. He was in the habit, 
I have heard, of going about the streets of Edin- 
burgh dressed in attire, for no good pur- 
pose, as may be supposed, and had the reputation 
of being “a man full of all evil.”* He was Abbot 
Cross at the time of Darnley’s murder, and, 

1e day before its perpetration, an attempt, which 
came to nothing, was made to get up a quarrel 
between him and the king, in the hope that, if 
they fought, Darnley might be killed out of hand, 
and his intending slayers spared the trouble and 
scandal of his death. 

Mr. Froude styles Lord Robert Stuart one of 
James V.’s “wild brood of children,” concerning 
whom I have lately met with the following rather 
curious particulars :— 


munty of 
is very 


a 
female 


of St. 


“Copy Dispensation by Pope Clement VII. to King 
James V., A.D. 1534, in favour of his four bastard sons. 

“This document narrates that James the elder and 
James the younger and John and Robert Stuart are 


Froude’s History, viii. 129. 
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te 





‘Scolares’ of the Diocese of St. Andrews ; that James 
he elder is in his fifth, and James the younger and John 
in their third year, and Robert in the first year of his 
and because the y suffer the defect of having been 
ytten by the king out of wedlock, the Pope, on the 





| Richard Henry Horne ; 
| Nineteen more living poets are mentioned 


ey 


Thom is Gordon H ike, 
l by Mr 
omitted hy 
Buchanan: 


W. 
Mr. 


Mr. Stedman, but 
They are :—19. 


Rossetti and 
Forman. 


R yb rt 





king’s desire that they should be enlisted in the spiritual | 20. Philip James Bailey r; 21. Aubrey de Vere : 
army, dispenses with the defect of their birth, permits | 22, Robert Lytton ; 23. Theophile Marzials ; a4 
them when they shall have reache d their sixth year to | John Henry Newman - 95. Ch lip Bourke Mar. 
receive the tonsure 4 clericali caractere insigniri’), on r - 4 Ce ~we Meredi } s As t 
their coming to be eighteen y« wang pore capable | sages Ey ». George Meredith ; ve Alfred Domett ; 
of further preferment, on attaining their twenty-third 28. Richard Monckton Milnes; 2 », William | 
year to be capable of presiding over metropolitan and Barnes; 30. Geor ce Ma yo md . ol. Gerald 
> , , , | 
other cathedral churches, and on their lawful age to be sa Ad 32. John Westland Ma 33. Robert | 
promo ted to all holy and priestly orders, with other | jj, ll: 3 Frederick W. H ~ - 25 ] 
“'. ’ ’ ( ) d 1 ° od S$ oe. reorge | 
details of offices they might hold before they reached Ay ce a. ae . rs corge | 
their tenth year. Dated at St. Peter's, 30th August, AGUAS SIMCOX ; dv. Pred tick Locker; 37, 
1534." : | William James Linton. These last eight liying 
Either James the elder or James the younger | Poets are mentioned only by Mr. W. Rossetti, and 
bove mentioned must have been the celebrated | ao ~ at ye = he A Stedman : 
Regent Murray, who was at one time prior of Ah ‘y= tin ¢ 4) ‘ Ch ee Well - RB 5 40. 
\ a J od Au ; arles lis ; 42. Richar 
Andrews, and I shot ld be glad to be informed G ee tt: 43 al Thor . os M “Rl hard 
. : : ‘ > arnett ; 3. es omson: a des « 
which of them it was. The assassination of the 1 Mi R Niel ne on a 
> 16 , 145. Mr. Ross Nie 
Regent took place Jan. 23, 1570, Mr. Froude says | Thi : . — 
when he was thirty-five years — Now, sup- | 11S note, I must state in conclusion, is made 
posing the date of a y me nt’s « i spe ns ition to most for the tore ign and ‘ lonial reat lers ol 
be correct, and the ages o f the abil ren accurat ely N.& Q.,” some of whom, I fan y, 1¢ may in- 
stated, James the elder James the terest, ZERO, 


and younger 
would be respectively in their fortieth and thirty- 
eighth year in 1570, that in neither case does 
the age tally with that given by Mr. Froude. 
Hvueu A. Kenyepy. 


sO 


Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Livine Eneuisu Poets, orn tHe Britisn Par- 
NASSUS, I was somewhat staggered the other 
day by a friend asking how many living English 
poets there were. Being a plodding kind of 
person, I tried to work the problem out by a 
reference to such published authorities on the 


were in number 
and Modern Eng- 


could find. These 


“William Bell Scott 


point as | 
three : l. 


lish Poetry,” by W. M. ——— Macmillan’s 
Magazine, No. 197 » March, 876; 2. Our Living 


Poets, an essay in criticism Ne H. Buxton Forman, 
London, Tinsley Brothers, 1871; 3. 
Poets, by Edmund Clarence Stedman 
Chatto & Windus, 1876. 
Mr. W. Rossetti’s list basis of 
Eighteen living poets are mentioned by all 
three above-named authorities, viz., by Mr. Rossetti, 
Mr. Forman, and Mr. Stedman. The order in 
which I present the names means nothing. 1. 
Alfred Tennyson ; Robert Browning; 3. Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne ; 


5. William Morris; 


Vic forian 
London, 
I found I could best use 





the 


6. Matthew Arnold: 7. 





( bee irison. | 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti ; | 


| May 14, 1778 


Henry Taylor ; 8. Christina Gabriela Rossetti; 9. 
Jean Ingelow; 10. Arthur W. E. O'Shaughnessy ; 
11. Coventry Patmore; 12. William Bell Scott ; 
13. Thomas Woolner ; 14. Marian Evans Lewes ; | 


15, Augusta Webster; 16. John Payne; 17. 
* Sixth Report Hist. Manuscripts ( on, p. 670 
t Froude’s History, ix. 581. 





British SOLDIERS BURIED IN PHILADELPHIA 
IN 1777-1778.—As several inquiries have recently 
been made concerning British soldiers who were 
in America during the revolutionary war, the fol- 
lowing extracts from the parish re giste rs of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, may be of int The 
British army entered Philadelphia Sept. 777 


erest. 
26, 1777, 


and evacuated it June 18,1778. Those entries 
of burial marked ‘ may have been Americans 
who were prisoners, as their regiments were not 


specified : 
Nov. 3, 1 ge mel William Murray 
Nov. 6, Captain Trevor of the 55th Regiment. 


Vids 


Nov. 9, yer Captain Charlton of the 5th Regiment. 

Dec. 16, 1777.—Lieutenant Robert Haddom of the 4th 
Regiment. 

Dec. 21, 1777.—George Gibson, Sergeant of the 4th 


Regiment. 
Jan. 12,1778 
th nt 
Jan, 20, 1778.—Lieutenant Joseph Thomson 
Jan, 24, 1778.—Dr. Archer of the 64th Regiment. 
Feb. 1, 1778.—Thomas Sheldon, Sergeant of the 28th 
Regiment. 


Elizabeth, wife of —— Venters of the 37th 


Feb. 2, 1778.—Dr. Buchannan of the 37th Regiment. | 
Feb. 9, 1778.—John Lloyd, Sergeant of the 26th 
Regiment. 


Feb. 17, 1778.—Dr. rth of the Vigilant 
ship of war. 
—— Wife of Barth. Bull, Sergeant 26th Reg 
.—Ann, wife of Colonel Grant 
-Captain Hamilton (?). 
The above persons were all buried in Christ’s 
Churchyard. Witiiam Jonun Ports. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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May 20, 1778 
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Lake | .] Claucl Bensor Tacol - | thi liver Cromwell 14} 
Mr | Thomson, Ja kson, Claughton, Be nson, Jacobson ; | this ( live Z romwell ld be 
d by | thejudicial bench can show Cotton, Bacon, Noble, in h noirs of 
men. ton, Gordon ; Her Maje ty’s Ministry ntains | vo p. 91, mongst those ( 
Rie, i n, Sandon, Crichton ; and Her | supposed to be desce n 
— ion numbers Hartington, Gibson, | fa of Sir Richar s, al ( é 
Mar. India is governed by Lytton. |1 n rtain ver Be J 
= listen to Punshon, Spurge ( ell, a gentleman of independent 
, Moulton ; English ‘ vho resided in many different p of king- 
5 gon, Wilkinson; Eng lom, part tly at Quorn, in Leicester id 
co (Catholics to Patterson. Art gives c t Barnledon, in Yorkshire. This gentlemaz ed 
i Pa The name of D nison 1 known M j ter ¢ John We se, M.D.., | 
D mM ns, as is that of Fer son, that vith other iss n Jol It seer t 
es f Th that of Robertson. Lastly comes | th this John birth is re é 
pe f able notoriety —Staunton. Basf bly t 
iste llowing great English names also end ( bled to speak wit 
~ n”:—Littleton, Hutchinson, Picton, Por ert No tate Ben- 
er Stephenson, Washington. gest son of O Ben- 
“ \RSHAI | jam vas a surgeon and apothe- 
| cary hat the Oliver Cromwell 
| wl the Basford registers was a 


thy 

itly vpel ind 
ere le Bent 
fol ] 

vs poutney 





y, and n 


Ww. W.. 






a7 
es ere e names which I should 
lik included in W. H. C.’s 
tj I them foremost in another dozen 
morable English names ending in “on 
Cedmon, Caxton, W: 1, Wotton, Drayton, Bur 
1, Skelton, Bre H 1, Thomson, Chatter 
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man is to be found in the parish registers of Bas 
\t ford. Nott nghamshire. viz. “John ve Son 
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to the Redwood Library, Newport, Rhode Island 
“Then to ‘ Redwood’s Library,’ where visitors’ 
are entered in a book, which is free to strang 
almost every i i sil rk t g 
United States In found 1 h civility I 
of American newspapers, New York es of 
and (ua ] { . A few 
old pictures graced t S t read It 
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institution, was born in 1709, and died in 178 One | the latter of Buchan of Dryburgh Abbey, who wa: 
oil painting had inscribed on frame: ‘ The portrait of | the original possessor of Irvine's lifi x ; 
rigini ssess es life of the Seot 

Abraham Redwood, grandson of the founder of the a I : ‘ bn — 
Redwood Library, born in Rhode Island, 7th April, poet. 4. CUTLI 
1764, died at Brighton in the co. of Sussex, in _ gland, nei : ; 
28th July, 1838. Presented to the library by John THEIR « OAT-OF-ARMS A QUIET LIFE, &c,—Ip 
Purssord, Esqy., of Regent Street, London, nephew of | the churchyard of Somerby, near Oakham. js 
the deceased’s wife, and acting executor to his will.| tombstone erected to the memory of Thor 
Painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, R.A., in the year! Gtace xy, who died Dec. 11, 1802, ‘aged 86. an 
- : is sister ied July 6 iy 

‘A woodcut, of venerable aspect, explained by the | | Elizabeth his sister, who died uly 6, 1802, age 

| 80. There is this verse : 


underprinted statement and lines, also held prominent 
position on wall: ‘The bloody massacre perpetrated in 
King Street, Boston, on March 15th, 1770, by a party of 
the 29th Regiment 

Unhappy Boston, let thy sons deplore 
Thy hal wed walks besmeared with guiltless gore ; 
The faithless P——n, and his savage bands, 
With murderous rancour stretch their bloody hands! 
The fierce barbarians, grinning o'er their prey, 
Approve the carnage and enjoy the day. 





If scalding drops from rage, from anguish wrung 
If speechless sorrows labouring for a tongue, 

Or if a weeping world can aught appease 

The plaintive ghosts of victims such as these, 
The patriot’s copious tears for each are shed, 
A glorious tribute which embalms the dead. 


tut know, fate summons to that awful goal 


Where justice strips the murderer of his soul ; 
Should venal C s, the scandal of the land, 
Snatch the relentless villain from her hand, 
Keen execrations on this plate inscribed 

Shall reach a Judge who never can be bribed.’” 


W. E. A. 


WILttam time since I saw it 
announced that materials for a life of Hone were 
being collected, and in searching over an old book- 
stall in the country, i a few months ago, I discovered 
a presentati of old George Buchanan’s 
poems in Latin, d 1686, with Hone’s signature, 
and sent to | the Rev. J. M. with 


Axon. 


some 





his friend, Jones, 

the following commendatory lines : 

“ Not gifts to ‘ blind the wise ’ have I to give 
Or, having wherewithal, such gifts would pre 
Yet there are courtesies which, while I live, 
I gladly would receive ; and gladly offer 
Something , by way of saying that I feel 
Them str ngly, and am grateful for them too: e 
Hence, sir, 1 hope that while with honest zeal 
I thus acknowledge friendliness from you, 

You will accept, a proof of my respect, 
This little book from old Buchanan's pen ! 
It may remind you that I don’t neglect 


ffer ; 


Regard from worthy, honourable men, 
And that, however deem'd, no heart of stone 
Is his, who is, yours truly, Wa. Horr.” 


This friend of Hone’s was evidently a 
the muses, for at the same time I found 
interleaved copy of Irving’s life of the poet, 
printed translations of some of the poet’s writings 
signed “J, Mi. > i clearly the work of Hone’s 
friend, and showing a scholarly appreciation of 
the life and genius of one of the of the 
Scottish writers. I would just mention that the 
Rev. J. M. Jones ippears to have been a fri end of 
the Rev. Hugh Fraser, Rector of Woolwich ; and 


choice 


earliest 





lover of | 


with | 


“ Studious of peace, they hated strif 
Meek virtues fill’d their breast 
Their coat-of-arms a quiet life, 
And honest hearts their crest.’ 
I am not aware whether this verse is taken fro; 
| some published volume of poems, or merely fro 


| the stone-cutter’s book of epitaphs - but it appe irs 

| to me to enshrine an idea as true and beautiful 
that so often quoted from Tennyson’s Lady Cla 
Vere de Vere:— 

| ** Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

| And simple faith than Norman blood 
and— 

** A simple maiden in her flower 


th a hundred coats-of-arms. 


Curnuserr B 


Is wot 


PARALLI 
‘One to destroy is murder by the law, 
And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe 
To murder thousands takes a specious nat 
War's glorious art, and gives immortal fan € 


t PASSAGES.— 


Young, Love of F Sat. vii. 
* One murder makes a villair 
Millions a hero; kings are privileg’d 
To kill; and numbers sanctify the crime 


Bishop Porteus, Zsse b 
Ww. Fri 
Bury St. Edmunds 
Curious Custom.—The 
be rt Raikes, Jo 
Alfred Gre gory 
fol ilowi ing :— 


Spectat . nm a re 
rnalist and Phil 


Hodder & Stough 


review of 
ay 
h: iS the 


“ We notice, as a curious instance of changed manners 





that towards the close of the last century it was the 
custom at Manchester for the chief magistrate of 
town, attended by the churchwarden and police-offic 





to go out of the church while the first lesson was bei 
| read, and to compel all persons found in the 
| come into the church or pay a fee, which in the case 

persons of the lower class was fixed at one shilling, and 
for those of higher rank at half-a-crown. 


} 
E. T. MAxweE.i 
| Chace Cottage, Enfield, Middlesex. 


streets ¢ 


WALKER. 


| “Marriep.”—It will be well to register tl 
word in “N, & Q.” I quote from a letter 
| Southey, the poet, written from Keswick in 1820 
. Hed 


“She was what they call in the ec _— 

| that is, confused in her intellect” (R. 
Letters, edited by J. W. Warter, " 186). 
. .P.D.E 
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Rt AMucries. Nicolas de Stuteville signed the Magna Charta, 
Can any of your numerous readers oblige me with 





= We must re juest corresp ndents desiring information it, and also the family arms nd mott if | ny! 
) family matters of only private interest, to affix their | : io fon bridles. 
—I vames and addresses to their queries, in order that the an me 6 SCRIBER, 
g nswers may be addressed to them direc t.] _ : 
: . | Tue Herress o1 ALBINI OF Ber rn, WIF} 


Be Lorp E.poy a Burrress or tue Cuvrcn, _ | Jou Bourcuier, First Ean. or Barn. On what 

2” - Is t} eB hop of Peterborough richt in ittributing | authority do modern Write ~ be :, =. ai we Dug- 
oe that L wd Tides 4 , | d ile, call this lady Cicely, when in her brothe: 

Sar yd Satiesee to Lend Eldo: | Inq. post mort. she is named Flor 

bish )p has certainly Lord ] roug 

ithority to support him, who in a note to his Lift “Tue Royrau Stave.” a tra medy, by W. 

Lord Eldon so attributes, but this does not | Cartwright, was performed before King Charles JI. 


1 i rd with the contemporaneous account which I | on August 30, 1636, by the students of ¢ hris 
f l of the f. It was then attribute 1 toa! Church, Oxford. A MS. copy of the play having 
tty opponent, wio, replying to the remark that | the names of the actors writter 














Lord Eldon was a firm supporter of the Church, | the MSS. in Richard Heber’s library (Ms. 
Cla 1, “That he supported it then as a buttress, | No, 1043). Who w the purchaser of this MS. 
nce inside a church he was never seen.” Lord | and in whose possession s it Are the 
‘don was a very ¢ nti us man, and furnished, of | names of the performers in th SI to he 


if, few handles whereby to take hold of him. | found in any other « py of the play, printed 
What does Twiss say, or Surtees ? MS. ? ; R. Is 

Aw Ixovuirer 

Heratpic Query.—A curious old coat of ar: 


Sr. Gr —When was St. George first re , , 
was shown to me by a person whose father had 


gnized as the patron saint of England. and when | 





‘ f St. Georve first played on received it from « gentleman, supposed to have 
Ds . ities been his grandfather, early last century It wa 
i g nh tag 1 A } lat 
; ; ' , | as follows: Az., on a bend en or, three martlets 
Hen F, Ponsonny, Lieut.-General. | : _ 
. ; —— l ; crest, a cat’s head erased ppr. Whose 





7” Tae Barony or FirtzWarixe.—On pp. 542, rms are these n. 
543, of Burke’s History of the Commoners, 1835 











: . > . ’ od Tar Ry MARAMUS FIENNES nther te! 
Delafield of Fieldston, are these statements — | Tae I . Pi ana . Pi . ~ Int L Ba. : 
Say oe of burials in the parish of Weston-sub-Edge. 
the Count (Delafield) appears to be the undoubted Gl onl the follow; whew “1p 
rtot ancient barony of FitzWarine, which hag | ‘7/0UC¢ ershire, tie ~ re. Cntry app -_ 
e d for more than four centuries In| corpse of y° very Rev I haramus Fiennes, late 
rke tand D int Peerage there is an evi-| worthy Rect" of this Parish. y nterred 6 De 
t take regarding this Lord FitzWarine and h 1708.” There is likewise this note re pecting h 
Nhe y \ ' "o +) 7T, ; hose of > her . . 
; — ~ who are confounded with those of Robert. pears to have belonged to the { lv of the 
Td itz Payne LY ¢ 99 . . = 
om ; _—e iy & Sele.” Can you refer 1 to any 
[here is a remarkable similarity between the livree or other source of infarmatin: : 
. " yy vedigree OI other yurce of inform ion 
uigrees of FitzPayne and FitzWarine, as given | ARHRBA 
erg n Burke’s Extinct Peerage: but it is very singular | 
we that the blunder, if blunder it be, should have | Antosto. — Stewart Rose : transiation ‘ 
rs een reproduced in the latest edition of the Extinct | Atiosto, 1823-31, is highls spoken of in the Quai 
a) - . . ° ° } ai ] ° ) +} oa} y +h 
ng fcerage, published thirty years after its detection | terly, Bla ol, and other publications of the 
we : . . gs ) aoa me af ( ‘or t} 
id exposure by the author himself. May I in day. Mur y, 1t seem « lor . 

















orrect—the original statement, as| translation. He w: he Edinburgh 
eproduced in 1866, or the correction mad in | cliques, and Scott pull review in the 
“9! and can any collateral light be thrown upon | Edinburgh. After all, can anybody say what may 
ises and circumstances of the contradiction?| be the real value of his work C. A. W 
Joun W. Sranperw 
Tae Kition Fawiny, I have three engravings | AS NOT BUILT IN A ; Ray’s 
blue, 26 1S inches, marked ** Christoph. What is the origin of tl proverb, « 


ion et excudit Aug. Yind. Was 
of the eminent Kilion family of en- 
the last century ? Are their engravings | ; n.): 

ticular value? ~ se “ Neque protinus uno est 

Condita Roma die,” 

Tae De Srurevinis Famity.—I am anxious] It is translated from the Germ nas, “ Roma non 
bt t pedigree of this family. I believe | fuit una dic ondita,” by Hen. Bibel Justineen 
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rect., Par., 


fut pas faite 
nees, Lyon, 
Pyro- 





Tl s h for Rome was na igged in 
i Ray, u p. 254, Bohn, 1369, and the 
S riven » p. 12 
I therefo pl common in European 
y Ep. MARSHALI 
~ ~ M ir 
SNAILER, ihe ther « iy [I came across the 
f ving fiche: —“ Good button netters and 
{ wanted Wi is snailer ? Rumptl 
{ 7 iW 7 W t LSG8-70), among other 
n zs of ller, gives driver, pecker, picker. 


R. S. CHarnock, 


~ 1377.—Will any one 
| Nicholas Bonde was who 
\ mn to the city of London by 


1377, 


ession to the crown in 

















Chre con A glie, “auctore 
mor neti Albani” (“ Missi sunt 
Londinas ex parte regisdominus Latimer et dominus 
} | Bonde,” Treasury edition of 1874, 
p. 148 He also led the horse of the king in the 
coronation procession (“ Dominus quoque Nicho 

I é f m du ncedendo pedes,” 

Sin Nicnorias Box 359 AND 1373.—Was 

the Bond mentioned int } query the same 

Nicholaus Bond “ qu eodem principe” (the 

Black Prince, ) “ad partes transmarinas pro- 

f ts erat l ) ording to a document in 
] + (vol. ill pt. p. 443), and who received | 
tl rmation by rd IIL, in 1373, of a} 

prev erant by the k Prince to him of 
lar in Bordea ‘Boundeloys,” and Medoc | 
) rvitio , pt. ii. p. 994 
Jonaxnes Bo 1345.—Who was the lilec- | 
nobilis vir Johannes Bonde domicellus ” | 
( ided in ] to Edward III. by Pope | 
( nt VI. in | cing the king to make} 

] i I r vhich B I ] ld show him 


h »p I h ive 
engraving of a German magnate. “ Che- 
* Joh. Jacobi fec., 
yhus S. R. T. Princeps 

Liechtenstein, Dux 
velleris 


Sue] 
much 


n irvo rei 
Ea a iris Co Intir is,” & 

ription. Could some of your readers tell 
I l, if this particular prince left any mark on 
il history of his time ; and, 2, as a point 
of scholarship, whether it should not be the dative 


is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


quarrel at all with “ 
en un | 


Se 
the genitive ? I do not 
a consiliis intimis” for privy 


“ Cyesari” instead of 


counsellor, any more than I object to “ a secretis 
for seer tary, ° sacris ” for chaplain, or even 


stabulis for a master of the stables. All these 
phrases are formed strictly on the analogy of th, 
classical “* 4 maner.” 

think that 
pounds and not as substantives, taking a genitiya 
before or after them. H. De B. Hour 8. 
Royal Colonial Institute. 


But I should be inclined ¢ 
they should still be treated as cor 


- Pui OSOPHY IS THE MOTHER OF THE SCIEN ES, 
Whence the origin of this current phrase ? 
C. E. 

“ Corropy.” The following from the Si 
Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuss pls, p- 290. It is cont Lined in the de- 
scription of the ancient MSS. of Lord Leconfield, 
at Petworth House, Surrey. The date is 1280, 
5 non. Feb. :— 

“J. the Prior and the Convent (of El 
liam de Exningge, formerly their bailiff of Neutone 
corrody for life: each day two knights’ loaves, one 
white and one black; two gallons of ale, one good and 
one common, from the cellarer; and from the prior’s 
larder every week except Advent, on the three days when 
meat is eaten, viz. Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, one 
help of flesh with a portion of supper, in like manner as 
those who have knights’ corrodies ; on the four other 
days one help of fish; and for supper, as it is deliver 
to other holders of corrodies from the prior’s larder 
and a robe yearly of the prior’s livery, such as servants 
of their manors or greater officers of the prior’s chamber 

But the said William shall take charge of son 
more of their manors or churches, in their ser 

they think it may be of use to them or their 
, and, while so, the corrody shall cease. In case 
1ess he shall have the corrody and the robe. 


rrant to Wil. 











receive 





A “corrody” was evidently an allowance of pro- 
visions, which would seem to have varied with th 
rank of the recipient ; but what is its exact mean 


2 


ing, and u id deri atur g 





KENNEDY. 


Huen A. 


Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Atrrep Retuet: Abert Diirer.—I should 
be much obliged if any one could tell me where 
a print of Alfred Rethel’s picture, “ Der Tod als 
Freund,” and the companion, can be obtained. I 
have tried all the print-sellers in Cambridge with- 
out effect, and some London shops. Also where 
the heliotype copies of Albert Diuirer’s etchings 
can be obtained. Hesry A. C. Tomxrss. 

Trin. Coll , Cambridge. 


EXCHANGE oF NAMES.— 

“Men have sometimes exchanged names with their 
friends, as if they would signify that in their friend ea 
loved his own soul,’—Emerson, /) dshey 
i. 90). 

What men have ever made this exchange? 
A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 
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Intsn Orricers.— Where can a list of the supe- 
rior officers who fought under Lord Galmoy in 
Ireland and on the Continent be found Also 
a list of the Irish officers in the service of France, 
who died at the battle of Malplaquet. PETRUS. 


Me. Kempie’s “Saxons 1n Enouanp.”—At 
p. 478 of the first volume of this well-known work 
there is a summary of the local names collected by 
Mr. Kemble, to show the method of settlement 
adopted by the Anglo-Saxons. Has it ever been 
ed that there is a mistake in the calculation 
Kemble says the total number reaches to 

rding to the figures he sup 
plies, it should be only 1229. Mr. Isaac Taylo 
(Words a l Places, p. 138) uses this table for the 
purpose of compiling a table “to represent the 
proportion of names to the acreage of the several 


) 





not 
Mr 


1329, whereas, ac 


counties.” 
is, Has this error been corrected ; and, if so, what 
is the correction / G. LAuRENcE GoMME. 


As “INsPEXIMI .—A charter in confirm 
tion of early charters granted in James I. to a 
private person as owner of a manor, giving various 
l It is not sealed, but marked 
Privy Seal.” 
acharter require a seal under the above circum- 

; to be an “ inspeximus.” 


at foot “by writ ol 


Sinrpuictm.—The late Admiral Smyth, in his | 





Descriptive Catalogue of the Duke of Novthumber- 
land’s Cabinet of Roman Family Coins (privat 
printed), at p. 88 says, & propos of this fam 
romatic herb 


After my excavation of Leptis Magna, in 1816, I was 
able to pr some roots of this long-lost classic plant, 





ther to the late Duke of Buckingham, in order to 
secure the services of their excellent gardeners in pro- 
pagating them. The plants somehow or other hung fire, 
notwithstanding they were both in good thriving con- 
lition in 1829 ut since then one has been lost through 
1e other died away. The silphium (or 
the Latins) is something between celery 
t 


larger, and is well represented on the 






l 
coins of Cyrene.” 


It would appear from these concluding words that 
the admiral had satisfied himself that the silphium 


represented on the coins resembled some living 


plant that he found at Leptis. 

Taking this identification to be correct (which, 
however, may be doubted), has any one else, 
French or English, s ibsequently corroborated it 
I raise this doubt because the ancients themselves, 
fter a time, believed that the Cyrenaic plant was 





1.7 
sNVILLSI 





1 


extinct, and put up with the Parthian laser which | 


h l rep! u ed it. 


Anyhow, readers of Plautus and Athenveus will 
refound, the herb | 


gladly wel me, if it can be 


Montague, the book-binder. 
any further particulars concerning him. 





The query that I would put, therefore, | 


An Historica 


Dos 3 8 ich | The Pilgrimage. [Wor 


“Ty 


one of which I sent to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, and | 





‘* Obedience is greater than freedom. 
The vexed straw on the wind, the toss’d foam on the sea. 
The great ocean itself, as it rolls and it swells, 

In the bonds of a boundless obedience dwells.” 


which figures so pleasantly in the pages of both 
these authors. H. ©. C. 


“()vuEM DEUS VULT PERDERE PRIUS DEMENTAT. 
Can any one supply the Greek version of thi 


proverb ? W. 


Mr. Montacur, THe Boox-pinper.—Mention 
made (ante, p. 335) by Mr. Sotty of Mr. 
I should be glad of 
H. M. 


Athenzeum Club. 


AwstruTHER Famity.—I should be glad t 


correspond with any one who is “up” in the 
pedigree of the two baronetical families of An- 
struther ; 
sscendants of Colonel 
(acc ording to Burks 
struther, and also the descendants of the younge1 
sons of the first and second baronets of Balcaskie. 


or to be referred to any work giving the 
Anstruther, third son 
of the third baronet of An- 


E. A. Wuire, F.S.A. 


Old Elvet, Durham. 


Avutuors or Books WANTED.— 

/ Enquiry into the Unchangeable Ch 

sondon, 1837. S8vo. 

y, November 16, 1841.] 8v 
ABHBA. 

London, Nathaniel Cooke, Milford 


War tr Spain 








<< 





Stukeley. 


| House, Strand, 1854. M. D. H. 
“The Good St. Anthony.” 


Where can I obtain the 
rds, or song, having the above title 
E. 


Taytor, F.S.A. Newc. 


AvuTHors OF Quotations WANTED.— 


Toujours perdrix.” 
} 


“Through the journey of life ever lead us.’ 


but Thou dost not.” 
[t is better to be a lion among a herd of stags tl 
g among lions,” M. D. H. 


All things change 





“ Too fair for praise, too modest to believe it 
I 
Too truly meritorious to receive it.” 
GREYSTEIL. 


anxious to recover the words of a song relating 





» the crown of these realms being offered to Cromwell. 
All I know of it is— 
“T heard a little bird sing 

That the Parliament captain is going to be king 
A relative of mine who could remember the °45 knew 
the whole of it, and often repeated it to my father; but 
he above quoted words were all he could call to mind 
of it in later life. K. P. D. E. 








W hat ’s fre 


A short poem on the death of the righteous whi 
ls with words to this effect 


“ Not a sigh, nor a groan, nor a tear, 
But calm as a zephyr he dies.’ 
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Replies 
THE TITLE OF “Est 


(5 S. vii. 348, 511; viii. 3: 
256, 314. 

It appears to me that M. A. H. has fully an- 

swered Mippie Tempiar’s inquiry as to “ what 


te 


' 
=) 
— 


on earth I may mean by the Roman Catholic and 
Nonconformist view of this question.” 

It is undoubtedly the case that in Ireland 
landed gentry were described as Esquires in public 
and legal document olel on account of their 


being owners of real estate. I refer particularly 
t gentry, who could 
distinction by hold- 
Crown. I have 
ule prevailed in Eng 
yn that the 

held, at one time, to give 
right to the use of the title of Esquire by Roman 
Catholic and Nonconformist gentry in any “ bill, 
warrant, quittance, or obligation.” 

I shall have more to say 
remarks on the “Oath of 
*Roll of the Queen’s Con 
fully substantiate 


to cases of Roman C 
have acquired no title to such 
ing office of any kind under the 
little doubt that the same r 
land, and hence my « 
of landed property wa 


yntentu 


y on Mippte Temprar’s 
Allegiance ” and the 
n when I can 
my statements on these points ; 
and if I can hall cheerfully acknow- 
ledge my error. But I miny ask, Does not MirppLe 
TEMPLAR really prove my case? He acknow- 
ledges having med the “ Roll of the Queen’s 
Bench,” which I believe is in substance the “ Roll 
of the Queen's know that I 





1ISS1LON, 





Commissk n.’ I 
signed this roll in common with lord and deputy 
lieutenants, who could have had nothing in com 


mon with the mer tus of a barrister.” 
Mippie Temrcar must be aware that the sove- 
reign anciently in person on the bench, and 
even now is supreme judge of the state, and pre 





sumed to be present in all courts of justice in all 
parts of the realm. Surely, therefore, if one 
appears in the Court of Queen’s Bench by order, 
and takes the oath of allegiance and signs the 
roll, he appears the and receives 
direct commission from the Crown. I believe it is 
thus that a barrister receives his authority to 
plead, and that he holds that authority, after being 
duly called to the bar by the benchers of his inn, 
directly from the Crown ; further, that it is 
this act and deed which give him the acknow- 
ledged right to the title of E quire, H. 


hof, : 
betore queen, 


and, 


I thank Mr. Curris for his explanation ; but 
he must pardon me if Is Ly that I do not consider 
it entirely satisfactory. 

I ventured to say, on p. 55, that I thought a 
“chapter of the Heralds’ College would in these 
days admit that a barrister is entitled to write 
himself armiger.” This was in reference to Mr. 

34) that Mippte Tewriar 


Curtis’s remark (p. 34 
had “ yet to show ” that “ach ipter of the Heralds’ 





possession | 





| he too hastily concluded that I had used a phras 


College will admit that the title of barrister-at-lay 
carries with it the title of esquire.” 

In his hasty and ill-considered rejoinder Mp. 
Curt me I “may learn” that a chapter, 
&e., ““ would not in these days admit that every 
barrister is entitled to write himself , 
that the: title of Bee: 
és ire , 


The ipsissin 


1) 
8 tells 


armiger 


t verba of the portion of my 


upon which he now comments are as follows pn 
“ But when he adds, on the same authority, that 
‘the title of armiger does nof include the title of 
estj Lire I am altogether at a loss to comprehend 





+ Tam open to the charge of misq 
him, the reby reve rsing his meaning, the readers ot 
this are in a position to judge. 

He meant to tell me, he SAYS, that armiget nd 
esquire are synonymous ; but what he did t 
W hy he sho ild Cc 
it necessary to supply me with this 
of information I cannot con 





was exactly the reverse. y 
very interest- 


ess 


the meaning of which I did not understand. 

Mr. Curtis speaks of “Selden and Camden 
r kings-at-arms.” On p. 34, too, he says 
that Blackstone “ gives to barristers the tit 
learn” that Blackston 


where states that a barrister is an esquire, 


likewise that Selden was not a “ king-at-arms, 
but (like 1 yself) “e societate Interioris Tt 
armiger.” H. 8. G 


I hoped th 
tion of our law courts would not 
PLAR’s reply to me, p. 315, respecting the right of 
the Eari Marshal’s Court to freely assist the 
reign in the exercise of the undoubted prerogativ 
of the C l the use of 


one learned in the constit 


ice Mippie T 


it some 


rown to confer and to regulate 
titles of honour. 

Notwithstan 
TeEMPrLar’s 
the I ling or ve ry loose doctrine otas 
who was perhaps not very well versed in the 
science of heraldry, “that barristers-at law are 
Esqui has ever been supported by a fi 
decision of any court of common law ; and I 
ceive that if a court of common law were to think 
fit to entertain a purely heraldic question, and 
were to decide that all “ barristers-at-law are 
Esquires,” in opposition to the ruling of the 
Heralds’ College, that common law court 
not only overstep the boundaries of its own pro- 
vince, but would trespass upon the special province 
of the Earl Marshal’s Court, and in so doing 
would lay itself open to the charge of having 
) usurp the prerogative of the Crown 


culate the use of titles of 


ling the confident tone of Mir 
reply, I still do not understand 


le judge, 





Esqu res, 


would 


attempted t 
to conlter and to re 
honour. 


‘ } . ha sreetion 
I am not petent to discuss the question 


armiger includes the title of 
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raised by Mippte Temriar, whether the High | repetition as if each writer was striking the final 
Court of Justice is superior. or inferior to the | blow te » settle for ever that title. Will any! 





learned 








High Court of Chivalry ; but I believe that the Earl | in such points say what is the distinction between 
Marshal’s Court is an independent court imme- | “ donee is a title and “lady” asa title? In the 
liately attached to the Crown, and that its pro- | Court of Probate I have had papers corrected where 
vince is to assist the sovereign in the exercise of | I had “dame” to * lady,” nd "e versa I have 


the prerogative of the Crown to confer and to | underst 
gulate the use of titles of honour, and that this | the wid 


} 


t 
irt is the proper court of appeal on any heraldic | by courtesy. But generally what is the distinction 
; , 
i 


1 that the title “dame” applic not to 
of acommoner bearir i title of “ lord” 
































1estion, including the use and abuse of those | between “dame” and “lady.” and is a countess a 
titles ; but I believe that when the Earl M shale ** dam 82. 
ost its executive officer, b Vv the ab tic not} 
of Lord High Con table of England, | : — ™ — 
: : ‘ ,?1 Corosstans 1. 18, 19 (5S, viii. 287.)—This 
nat ourt ceased to have an) power to enforce ethe!/. ~ : : . 
] ae. ] : - . 118 & construction so commonly to be met with in 
penal laws, which I believe still exist, against | ; die 

; re , : . , - | Classical authors that one is greatly surprised that 

uses of titles of honour, and that it cannot, in | : . ‘e : 

: . Dr. KenxinGaLte Coox should have found the 
the present day, prevent any common law judg . : . n n : 

: J . ie } mallest difficulty about it. ‘Tou Oeor what is 
from ruling, and enforcing the rule as a point of ’ ‘ ’ ’ 

: : . termed by grammarians the causal genitive, and 

rder within the precincts of his own court, that |.) “" 

- a ek Pi follows certain verbs either with or without an 
ter barr ——- described either as Knight : 7 , 
. ntecedent substantive The one under review is 
s Esquires. J. I VELYN Curtis. | “kale : 1 2 as, 
“Old Bread Street, City | an instan »of the f rmer class, and has, it lition 
what is called an attributive force. As ex unples s 

Mippte Temrvcar says that the High Court may | the : €“ns aywyys avTer 
enforce upon the He ralds’ Coll g . decision he re- racy 1263 lad LjL7)- 

fore given by a superior court of common law, | dovs ., Orest., 427) ; Tovs 
that an outer barrister is an Esquire. But how | érixovpovs—tywpiropar THs evOade azigcos 
wou this dec ision I am curious to Her yd., 11. 145). 
kn “MPLAR’S views on the quomodo, By this construction, as will be seen, the object 
r see how mandamuses and pro- | of the verb Ss put in the accusative, the cause 

; . > ly " ° 

ms can go to the college. If the contention | leading to o1 pt roducing it in the genitive Accord- 

» correct that a court of com could law- | ing to this rule, therefore, applying, as it does 

y rule that a stuff gownsman is an Esquire, there | strictly to this passage from the Colo ns, the 
s nothing (except common sense of course) to pre- | proper ré ndering of it into English is, “ Increaseth 

nt the High Court from deciding that a ().C. is | with, or in proportion to, the | increase which God, 
: peerof the realm. Certainly the Heralds’ College | the cause of it, supplies I take it, however, that 

ld respe t the one decision about as ] there is an ellipse before the accusatiy noun, 

ther. H. which, if supplied, would make the sentence to 

: |}run somewhat thus: atfec (kata) tTHyvy atfynou 

Your corr spon lents may | pleased to be re-| -,.7 Geet ! 

— that ere is an entertaining paper on Your correspondent pronounces this passage to 
re n Steele’s Tatler, No. 19, May 24, | he « pantheistic.”* I take the gravest exception 
I 09 e iter save = . 

(09, The writer says : to this judgment, and enter my most emphatic 


‘I'll undertake that if you read the Superscriptions to 
all the Offices in the Kingdom, you will not find three} * Pantheism, as a system, was first promulged by an 
letters directed to any but Esquires. I have my self a | ecclesiastic named Almaric, a native of Bene, in the 
couple of Clerks, and the Rogues make nothing leav- | diocese of Chartres. He is accused by his contempo- 
ng Messages upon each other’s Desk: One directs to | raries of paying greater regard to Aristotle than to Holy 
; y G i, Esq. ; to which the other replies by a | Scripture ; but later writers sup] 








se him to have drawn 





Note, To V th Dashwell, Esq th Respect ; in a| his errors rather from the Arabian commentators than 
word, it is now Populus Ari rum, A People of | from Aristotle himself, and yet more from Plato and 
Esquires. | Scotus Erigena’s book, On the Diz of Na e. His 


For my own part—with deep esteem for every doctrine was panthelstic—that God is all, and that 
honest. : “geal saa oh ee J all is God ; that everything issues from the All, and will 
ionest, sensible, and amiable man, of whatever | return to it. Hence he inferred that God was as truly 
legree [ have always thought that the line of | incarnate in Abraham as in Christ; that the Holy Spirit 
demarcation ought to be drawn at what Douglas | spoke as really through Ovid as through Augustine; that 
Jerrold (I forcet where) humorously calls “ that | the Trinity only denotes three manifestations of the 
- . 4 sis Deity at three different periods of the world, &c. He 

: wr jte in the early part of the thirteenth century. His 
J. W. W. doctrines were condemned as heretical by Pope In- 

‘ , > noce II and being compelie: » retract them, he 
Dame , AND” Lapy. That much hammered Tren ae of grief — s] - ; See Robertson's 


itle “ esquire” seems to require as much fruitless | //istory of the Christian Church, vol. iii. p. 342, Svo , 1866. 


mpassable gulf—the slit in the counter.” 











452 
protest against 


gainst i Assuming that he understands 
what pantheism is, 


and the pernicious issues it 

involves, I would seriously ask him whether he is 

prepared to show that St. Paul, by his writings, 

is in any way responsible for such issues ; whether, 
ywl sserts, directly or indirectly, 

that God is every 

God. It 


in fact, he anywhere 
ything, and that everything is 
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row not; and I[ assert, as my most deli- | 


berate opinion, that Paul was no pantheist ; the | 


rather that he was the very opposite, and that in 
this very chapter (v. 8), in which he cautions the 
Colossians against * philosophy and vain deceit, 


he puts himself forward as the determined anta- | 


gonist of this and 


does this passage, 


Nor 


other, give the 


every kindred 
more than any 
slightest colour to the view. Like the parallel one 
in Ephesians iv. 15, 16, it is treating exclusively 
of the headship of Christ over his Chur h, and I 
can give its full and amplified meaning in no 
better words than those of Hammond (see Para- 


system. 


t 
d 

hrase, in loco) :— 

“Let no man please himself, and condemn you in 
point of worshipping angels, as mediators to God, as if 
there were some humility in so doing, undertaking to 
search into those things which he knows nothing of, 
having no ground for his doctrine but his own carnal 


i 


phantasie. Which they are guilty of, who do disclaim 
Christ, who is indeed the Head of his Church, 
the only Intercessor to the Father, from whose in 





fluences (as in the natural body the animal spirits are 
from the head conveyed to all the body by the nerves, 
and thereby all the joints cemented together, for the 
supplying all the wants of every part, so) the Church by 
the unity maintained and continued with Christ the 
head, and by amity, liberality, and charity of one towards 
another, shall thrive and prosper, and increase to that 
proportion which God 
Ge00).” 





requires (riyyv avgntmy ror 
As to the extraordinary theory propounded in 
the question, “ Does God grow?” I think it will 
be sufficient to say, as a passing remark (it being 
not coming within the provisions of 
“N. & Q.”), that as growing necessarily supposes 
imperfection, to predicate this of God is tanta- 
mount to affirming that he is a Being not perfect, 
and, moreover, that 
can become so, 


a subject 


as an Eternal Being he never 
No one, as I think, can feel 
much surprise that “the reviewers should com- 
plain of this title as somewhat startling.” 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


I do not purpose discussing the force of the 
genitive in this text, but merely desire to show 
that Noyes has such a weight of authority to 
support his rendering of the words that it is 
scarcely fair to speak of him as “ deciding for 
himself,” as though he were airing some private 
and baseless crotchet of his own. Poole 
Critic., in loc.) cites Grotius, Davenant, Gomarus, 
and Zauchius as agreed in rendering “ illo incre- 
mento quod a Deo est.” Beza notes on this pas- 


Syn, 


sage, “ Id est augmento quod a Deo proficiscitur.” 
a l 


Wetskin’s 


note is identical: “ rov Ocov] quie 





[5 8. VIII. Dee. 8, °77 


tie 
Ne 
est a Deo.” Wahl (Clavis Novi Test.) explains 
“ Kin durch Gott gewirktes Wachsthum.” Alford 
renders, “ The increase wrought by God,” he being 
the first cause of life to the whole. George Pasor, 
in his Lexicon to the Greek Testament (London, 
1644), gives, “ Augescit Dei augmento (genit. 
efficientis) h. e. quod a Deo proficiscitur.” 
Noyes’s rendering rests not on his own mere 
dictum, but has a strong substructure of autho- 
rity. Jounson Batny. 


Pallion Vicarage. 


arfer tTHy abgnow tov Oeov, “ (the body) in- 
creaseth with the increase of God,” i.2., SAYS 
Ellicott (in loc.), “the increase which God supplies,” 
> Ocov being the gen. auctoris or originis. So 


TOV 


jalso does Prof. Lightfoot explain the genitive in 





causes, amongst 
\ 


his commentary on this epistle (published 1875), 
A. L. Maruevw, 
Oxford. 


Leprosy (5 §, viii. 401..—Mr. Warp, in his 
interesting communication on leprosy, seems to me 
to jump to some conclusions without suflicient 
grounds. 

Ist. He tells us that land was in early times 
(without specifying any particular period) let at a 
penny an acre. I very much doubt this. If he 
can produce any instance of so low a rent, I think 
it will turn out to be a quit rent and not a rack 
rent, and no certain indication of the full value of 
the land. 

2nd. That about the commencement of the four- 
teenth century lepers were burnt alive is much too 
broad a statement. I think it will be found that 
lepers so executed were accused of poisoning wells, 
spreading disease, or some such crime. To bea 
leper was not necessarily to be guilty of treason, 
or liable to the punishment of the stake. 

3rd. Mr. Warp boldly states that the plague 
of leprosy was stayed by a slight change of diet, 
namely, the introduction of vegetables towards the 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. Now, will this 
statement bear the least examination? Is there 
any reason to suppose that the decline of leprosy 
in England was sudden? Had it not, on the con- 
trary, been gradually diminishing up to the time 
when the lepers’ proctors were declared by the 
39th Eliz. “rogues and vagabonds”? Is it the least 
likely (if there be any truth in the statement that 
vegetables were introduced into England in the 
reign of Henry VIII.) that in a short time the use 
of vegetables, unknown before, would have become 
so common as to have materially altered the diet 
of the lowest class of the community? How will 
Mr. Warp account for the prevalence of leprosy 
up to the present time in the East, where animal 
food forms no part, or the least possible part, ot 
the diet of the lower orders? No; the decline ot 
leprosy in this country must be attributed to many 
which a change of diet is one only. 
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But the subject is a wide one and worthy the con- 
sideration of the learned. A 
progress, and decline of particular dise 
different countries, written in a philosophic and | 
scientific spirit, and guided by the light afforded 
by mo I want which it is mu h to | 
| 


ern research, 1s 
be desired some competent person would supply. 

How replete with interest is the study of the 
causes which have led to the cessation of the plague | 
in civilized* Europe! [rom this dreadful disease 
England has been free for more than two centuries 

he last epidemic plague was, I believe, that of 
Winchester in 1666 France for more than a 
century and a half (the last plague in France 

s that of Mars« . we some other plac es in 
Provence in 1720). t would be pre sumptuous to | 


ittribute this happy immunity to any one cause, | 
but it has long struck me as possible that there | 
may be some connexion between this freedom | 


change wrought in the con- | 
astringent drinks—tea and 
more heating and inflam- 
they have taken. 


Wititiam Wicknam. | 


fi in plague and the 
stitution by the use of 
¢ See—inst tead of the 
matory ones whose place 


Athenzeum Club. 


Was Sr. Perern a Marriep 
346 I should wish, with ye 


Man ? (5t §, 


yur permission, 





work on the rise, _ 


| house of ¢ 
| the E 
| 


| spplying, 


duce a passage in which yvvaika repiuayery means 
to marry,” or in which the words could bear thi 
}meaning. That in early times it was not uncom- 


mon wTepiayeti who was not a wife, i 
] 


we ll Known. 


a eAdhipi '. 


But, on the whole, the “rendering of the Apostl 
Paul’s words,” as well as those of ‘the “oes list, 
seems to me not merely “strained,” but faulty. 

ETONENSIS. 


Tut Dormant Scottish PEERAGE or Hywnp- 
mp (5 §. viii. 429.)—If your correspondent 
» E . will write to me at the address which 
[ append, I shall pro bably, on knowing his reasons 
i ring n 1 information than the 
) happen to supply i 
this case, be able to afford him some assistance 
As a matter of fact, none of the printed accounts 
which I have seen deal at all adequately with the 
subject. There may, r there may not be two 
distinct questions that of the chiefship of the 
‘armichael, and that of the heirship to 
ls of Hyndford. It is further possible that 
the descent of the earldom might be decided to be 
governed by a distinct law of sui essio n from that 
unquestion bly, t the older barony ot 
T is a aaah whatever that the 
of Hyndford is also the heir 
farmichael, created in 1647, 








Carmichael. 





to make a few remarks upon this subject our | ¢ 

correspondent calls the house spoken of by St. | W th re “ heredibus masculis quibuscunque 

Mark “ Peter’s house,” and builds much upon this | 1n om — re futuro.” There may possibly be 
I ) : 


supposed sole Mark calls it “ the 
he use of Simon and Andrew.” I am aware that 
the other Evangelists name St. Peter only. Why 
th apostle should be called “the hot-headed 


ownership. St. 





fisherman,” and then the inference be drawn from 
this somewhat irreverent epithet that he would not 
have allowed, during his wife’s lifetime, her mother 
to live ina house of which he was part owner, is 


] 
not clear 


Why “the generosity chara 
should not have permitted this does 


*te ristic ot 
his nature ” 

1ot appear. | 

The question is asked, “ Who gave the 
evening meal &c., and the answer is made to 
suit the preconceived notion that St. Peter’s 
mother-in-law was “mistress of the house.” I 
venture to think that n who | 
gave the evening meal.” ld that some | 
one duxover, ible ; nothing 
about who éx a distin tion clearly 
drawn in St. where Martha dupxéver, 
as the healed woman did here, both in token of 
her gratitude and in testimony of the completeness | 
of her cure. 


Then as to the passage 1 Cor. ix. 5, which your | 
c respond. nt translates, “‘ Have we not power to 
I think he would find it difficult to pro- 


thing is said about “ 
We are t 
t 


ministered, waited at 





olnwe €t7TVOV, 
John xii. 2, 


marry 2 








I say ¢ t to exclude Russia and Turkey in 
Europe, — of which countries has been free from | 
plague for any long period. 


| Genesis xxiv. 22 is a 


a di abt wha er such person would also be the 
heir of the earldom, though I believe it can be 
shown that at the time of the creation of the 
hicher title, in 1701, the heirs male were likewise 
the heirs of entail, in which case there can be no 


doubt of its devolution being identical with that 
of the barony. There is no doubt that both the 
] 1d the barony are simply dormant, and 


bability that the heir of both 
ages | ir male gene ral of the house of 
wrmichael. C. H. E. Carmicnakt. 
New University Club, St. James’s Street, 8. W. 
If the “ ear-ring” 
to Rebekah was for 
of nowadays, we 


Ear-rnines (5 §, vill. 361 
which Abr 
the same purpose as an ear-ring 
must sympathize with the juvenile 
who remarked, “ He might as well have 


tham’s servant bore 


commentator 
given her 


1a pair when he was about it”; but those who have 


studied the etymology of the word rendered 
bove say that it means primarily a nose jewel ; 
ind the alternative reading given in the margin of 

22 jewel for the forehead.” 
In te ng Bethuel what had passed between him 
and Ri th, the servant expressly says, “I put 
the ear-ring 





upon her fac v. 47 
ST. SWITHIN. 


Mr. Barsé’s interesting paper on ear-rings re- 
minds me of some thing W vhich has always been a 
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matter of great doubt and misgiving 
almost fancy there must be a mistake in 


to me. I 
the trans- 


lation from the original Hebrew. Gen. xxiv. 22 


speaks of “a golden ear-ring.” Now, 


being generally in pairs, it strikes m 


ur-rings 
e as most 


peculiar that Abraham should only have given a 


single one to his man for Rebekah, part 
as I read in Gen. xxiv. 47 that he put 
ring upon her face.” The proper pla 


icularly so 
“the ear- 
‘e for ear- 


rings would of course be the ears, while the nose 


is the only place where a ring could | 


placed upon the face. Is it, therefore, 


) ssibly be 


not more 


likely, according to the habits of many Oriental 
nations, that the ear-ring, or the ring in question, 


was simply a nose-ring? Unfortunately, 


I am not 


able to read up the original Hebrew text, other- 


wise I should certainly consider the 


point im- 


portant enough to do so. Another of your readers 


will perhaps take the trouble. 


“ CAT-IN-THE-PAN ” (5™ §, vili. 148), 
coat, from turning the cate, 7c. cake o1 
This expression formed the subject of 
munications to “N. & Q.” in 1863, co 
with 3¢ S. iii. 191, and continued in 
the same volume, and p. 17 of vol. iv. 
from the circumstance that Mr. Justice 
had been wrongly reported as having 
certain occasion in court, “ to do what 


E. K. 


i.e. a turn- 
pancake. 


some com- 


Inmencing 
p- 314 of 

It arose 
Blackburn 
said, on a 
was called 


in the old books ‘turning the fat in the pan.’” 


Mr. Justice Blackburn had noticed hi 


mistake of the reporter in “fat” f 


imself the 


or “cat.” 


Several instances of the use of the ya are 


given. In Prove by — Howell, f 


ol., Lond., 


1659, English prove man p. 14, occurs : “ This is to 


turn the catt in the data But Ray 
turn cat in pan” (Handbook of Prover 


has, “ To 


bs, p. 181, 


Bohn, Lond., 1855). Ep. MARSHALL, 


The following extract from Bacon’s 


Essay of 


Cunning will explain this phrase as understood in 


his time : 

“There is a Cunning which we in Engla 
Turning of the Cat in the Pan: which is 
which a Man sayes to another, he laies it as 


d call, The 


, when that 


if Another 


had said it to him; and to say Truth, it is not easie, 


when such a Matter passed between two 
appeare, from whicl h of them it first moved : 
Essa yes, ed. 1632 132 


I 


to make it 
and began.” 


As to the origin of the saying, it is not easy to 


imagine any connexion between a cat 


and a pan. 


I venture to suggest that the word first used was 
cate, meaning a cake; and as it is customary to 
turn over pane: ikes by a twirl in the pan when | 
one side is done, in order that both sides may be | 


« jually cooked, s0 changing of sides 
politics by a sudden twirl might have 
the proverbial saying as used in the 


in war or 
given rise 


Vicar of | 


Bray, also by Tom Durfey in his Butler's Ghost ; 
Hudibras, the Fourth Part, canto 
the knight about to hang himself says : 


i., where 








| 





* Like Y—k I took the test, and then, 
Like S—bury, turn’d cat in pe 
Ofttimes afraid my neck would be 
The forfeit of my loyalty.” 
A. B. Mippteroy, 


The Close, Salisbury. 


To turn “ cat-in-pan” is to change sides on any 
que sstion, as a cate (pancake) is turned in the 
ing-pan by the skilful tossing of the _— 0 
it may be done on both sides. We may constantly 
see a like operation perform d with more or less 
adroitness by the “ 
and politics, and without the Vicar of Bray’s 
excuse, that their living depends upon it. Two 
early instances may be cited : 





worshippers of success ” in wat 


“Caris. Our fine philosopher, our trimme learned elfe 
Is come to see as false « spie as himself 
Damon smatters as well as he of craftie philosophie, 
And can tourne cat in the panne very pretily ; 


Sut Carisophus has given him such a mightie checke 
As I thinke in the ende will break his neck.’ 
Richard Edwardes, Damon and Pithias, 1571. 


“ Tdleness. Now am I newly array'd as a physician : now 
do I not pass. 
I am as ready to cog with Master Wit as ever I was. 
I am as very a turncoat as the weathercock of Paul's, 
For now I will call my name Due Disporte, fit for All 
Soul’s. 
Yea, so so finely I can turn the catt in the pane 
Now shall you hear how finely master Doctor can play 
the outlandish man.” 
Marriage between Wit and Wisdom, 1579, se 
Shakespeare Soc. repr., p. 24. 
Vincent 8. Leay. 


Does not the context, “in pudding-time,” show 
the cat to be that cate which exercises the deft 
hand of the housewife at Shrovetide 

Henry ATTWELL 


Barnes, 


MEANING oF “ Kex ” (5 §S, viii. 169.)—I have 
heard this name applied by labourers in our Mid- 
land counties to Conium maculatum (hemlock), 
to Anthriscus sylvestris (chervil), and to the more 
local Myrrhis odorata (sweet Cicely). The he 


lock may be taken as its best equivalent, but it 1s 


| useless to expect exactness in the application of 


| 
| 


| 


provincial or old English plant names, To an un- 
educated eye all the three species above named 
would seem superficially identical. Ker es fi 
plural use is commonest) are, in short, any 
rankly-growing umbellifers with stout, cha innelles 

hollow stems. Keats talks of “ pipy hemlock.” 
This gives the leading idea of ker, as used bya 
countryman. Just as with dents, the stem 








enters largely into the connotation of the word, 
from these soft, feathery grasses (agrostis, apera, 
aira lasting as dry stalks long into the winter, 
after their inflorescence has been shed or has 
withered away. J. LetcesteR WARREN. 


In the dialect of Lindsey, and I believe th rough- 
ut a great part of England, ker means the hem- 























-- 
tae 
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lock ; but 
are not 
lant somewhat like a hemlock, the stalks of which 
stand up hard and dry in the winter. 
Bernard, an Isle of Axholme man, in his Terence: 
in Enalish, fifth edit., 1629, speaks of some one 
ys |“ misery and dry as a kir” 207 This 
unswers well for hemlock stalks, but cannot mean 


| the most compact masonry. 


Richard | 


| 


1- Tass In Piers Plowm m E. E. Text 
Soc.. B) we find : 
“As doth a hex or acandel pat cauzte hath fyre & 
aseth. Pass. xvii. l. 119. 
In Ger urde s Herbal the following occurs :— 
“ Hemlocke is called in Greeke ceetoy : in Latine, | 
( in High Dutch, Schivling; in Low Dutch, 
Schee ck ; in Spanish, Cegutay, Canakeia ; in French, 
( in English, Z/emlocke, Homlock, Kexe, and / 
B 
The word occurs in Nares’s and in Halliwell’s 
Glossa They both have the same meaning as 
I have given. Halliwell adds that they were 
metimes used as substitutes for candles. That 
hw the case is proved by a passage in 7/ 


enham : 


Tu ’ , of Tott 





All the wyv f Tottenham came to se that syzt 
Wyt! and kexis, and ryachys there lyzt 
To fete m ther husbandes, that were tham trouth 
I 
P Reliques, fourth edit., vol. ii. p. 23. 
Maset Peacock. 
Bottesford Mu Brigg. 
Ir t] Laureate’s native county the hemlock is 
called the and I find from glossaries that the 
name is common to various dialects, and that it is 
pplied to the dry or hollow stalk of any umbel- 
lifer plant. In Mrs. Francis’s list of South 


re poovineialione (E.D.S.) it is noted 


t e form is a corruption ; the old word 

plural kexes therefore Bailey errs when 
he gives, “ Kecks, dry hollow stalks.” A hollow 
elder ick has also been called a ke Mr. 
Wedgwood shows the relationship of the word : 
“'W. cecys, reeds, canes, cecysen, cegid, Corn. cegas, 


hemlock.” 


ecuta, 
St. SwitHy. 


wild 
: gives : 

In 
amptonshire Glossary the word is 
“the dried stalk of the hem- 
or any other umbelliferous 
netimes the plants themselves are so 
Several quotations and references to 
provincial glossaries are there given. 

W. D. Sweetinc. 


l] nly used in Suffolk for the 
parsley and all similar plants. Bailey 
“ Kecks, dry hollow stalks of some plants. 
Baker's North 
given and defined as 
lock, cow’s parsley, 


pl nt: sol 


comin 


called.” 


other 


P. tort 1 
ereroorouzh. 


Ke» is he mlock (see Webster 9 
form, kecksy 
rough the 


and in its Shak- 
(Henry V.. v. 2 . is to be 
French to the 


spearian 


cudgu 





I 
luck, Goodlack, or Goodla ke. 
Directory 
Latin | 


as the people who use the folk-speech | cicuta. 
botanists, the word is often applied to any | 


ficus, * 
| notices 1, 25 
| simil r 
| remarks : 


Tennyson uses it as a destructive plant, 
having a propensity to grow through and so break 
In the next line h 
mentions in like connexion the wild fig, or capr 

splitting their monstrous idols.” Persiu 
)) this plant as possessing a somewhat 
tendency, and the Scholiast Persiu 
“Nam arbor illa erumpit e muri 
quantumlibet duris.” w. oo 


Shinfield Grove. 


on 





The hollow stalks of hemlock or of cow parsley 
are called keves in many places. It seems to mean 
a tube of any kind. “I stuffs a handful of dry 
salt down their kexes when they beant well,” said 
in old shepherd once to me at nr ord Pat k, 
in Berkshire. He was speaking of his surg ry of 
his unfortunate sheep, and meant th ir throats. 


W. J. Bernuarp Smita. 
Temple. 
Leeps Porrery (5% §, viii. 409.)—“P. W 
D. 5” means “Prins. Willem de vijfde” (Prince 
William V.). The Dutch inscription means, 


‘The The 


portraits 


Orange colour shall never perish. 
i re Prince William V. and his wife. 
E. L. 


Bassett oF Umperieion (5 §, viii. 247.)- 


John, son of Col. Arthur Basset, married 
Susannah, daughter of Thomas Bluett, of Hol- 
combe Rogus, Devon. He died August, 1660, 
aged thirty. She died April 22, 1662, leaving 
issue. From Basset family records, Col. Arthur 
Basset was not living in 1673. He died Jan. 7, 
1672 (see Prince’s Worthies of Devon). 
H. Davis Basser. 


with an Introduction and Notes, 
M.A., 8 


tons, 


IIermas” (5™ §S. viii. 410.) 
page of an Eng- 


‘Tue SHEPHERD OF 
-Appended is the « PY of 
ish version published by us :— 
“ The Shepherd of Hermas. 


a title 
Translated into English, 
by Charles H. Hool 
Oxford. Riving- 
1870.” Smal 


enior Student of Christ Church, 


London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 


Svo , 4s. 6d. 


Wake. 
Mir 


I 


Wake’s Apostolic Fathers, &c. W. 


Rrvin 


is a good English version by Archbishop 
It has gone through a number of editions. 
1e, dated 1840, was the seventh edition. It is 
uublished by Bagsters, London, under the title of 
G. W. 


iTONS, 


_ re 


CUTLACK (5% S. viii. 329. I do not like 


writing without positive proof, so I will simply 


say 


( 
t 


} 


that I have little doubt that Cutlack and 
ruthlac are identical. Guthlac and Guthlake are 
he old English registered forms of this personal 
Their present guise, as surnames, is Good- 
But the London 
mine is for 1870) has Mr. Morley Gut- 
k, grocer, in its commercial list. A few page 


ame. 
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back is Mrs. Cutlack, court milliner. Fr 
Gutlack to Cut! 
made. Cc. W. 


Manchester. 


BARDSLEY. 


A Le SAGE Brooke (5™ §, 
109.) The passage occurs in the & 
1761, at the close of the first act, 


W. Rayleigh and others of the C 


FROM 


ymmons 





AN 


k there is but one step—easi 





ym 


ly 





ul of Esse 
where “Sir 


en 


1 the Queen to sanction certain measures, 
mong which the impeachment of Essex, wh 
the spirit of her sire breaks « 


“ Dare not then 

To dictate to me farther; I’m a Briton— 

I was born free as you, and know my privilege 
Henceforwa re you shall find that I'm your queen, 
The guardian and protectress of my subjects, 
And not your ins trument to crus 

No passive engine for cabals to ply 

No tool for faction. I shall henceforth 
For other lights to truth ; for righteous monarchs, 
Ji ustly ) to, judge, with their own eyes should see 

To rule o'er free hould themselves be free.” 





h my people 


c ale 
CCA 


J. QO. 


word 


Lv 


eS 


*DaTater” (5 §. viii. 346 This 
leans, as Kineston rightly conjectures, a day 
labourer, that is to s a, iL man or woman who de 
2 “ day’s tale” of work, but is not one of the 
egular hands. Not so long ago I was visiti 


one of our broos, and found there, 
folk, a bonny, black-faced lassie 


whose face was new to me; 


among otl 


whereupon noddi 


sideways at her, and pointing with extend 
thumb (for I was not unacquainted with t 
usages of polite society in our ighbo urhood), 






gatter ”: “* Waw 


ne 
1er 


digging coals, 


ng 


led 


he 
I 


>” 


said to the “ ‘ ‘Yon 
replied the gaffer; “hoo’s a daatal wench.” 
And the by no means rosy gered maiden her- 





on her 
laat’ ler.” 


A. J. M. 


The Lancashii published by t 

Manchester Literary Club, has the following : 
* Dataller (South Lancashire), Daytal-labourer (F 
ness), sb.. a day labourer Marshall's Last Yorksh 
y (English Dialect 3 


* Daitle (that 


self confirmed this, for, leaning 


added, “ Yah, Ah’s nobbut a 


spade, 


Glossar Y, 


Glossa 
has iz, day tale), adj., by 
dai tle-man, a day labourer; daitle-work, 
day.’ Brockett (Glossary of North-Country 

ies * Daytaleman, a day labourer, 
one who works by day tale, 1.é. 
ld or reckoned by the day, not by the w 
Compare Icelandic duvatal, a tale of day.” 
A dataler in South Laneashi 
in or about a colliery, 
down rails, 


the d Ay; 
work done 


chi fly in husband 


eek or ye: 


re is 

making ¢ 

and such work as does not 

the collier proper, who hews the 

in tubs from his working place 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


one 
belong 


JOSIAH 


FRAGARIA vesca (5% S. viii. 


—It w 


} 





appear from the following extracts from botani 


Society's reprint, 1873, p. ‘ 


who wor 
ood roads, putting 


coal and sends 


Rose. 


} 
she 


he 


ur- 





as 


by 


ry, 


a man whose labour is 


ar. 


ks 


to 
it 


uld 


, 
il 
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| vesca 


| 





Words) | 





| Lancashire, 
| Hebrides. 








—- 


. VIII. 


Dre 8, 


works that Fragaria 

of England. 
Bentham’s British 

the genus Fragaria, 


esca. is found in every ¢ ounty 


Flora gives as the habitat of 

g ‘woods, bushy pastures, and 
under hedges throughout Europe.” Of F) iy 
Bentham says, “Abundant in Britai 
Hull’s British Flora L799 and Johns tower 
the Field both say that the plant is “ common, ; 








found in woods,” &c., without intimating 
least that it is confined to any particul yunties 
of England. 

I have found it plentifully, on banks and in 


woods, both in Norfolk and Buckinghamshire. 


The chic f authority on British phy geography i 
TX pograpl ical Be tany, by Hewett vs, IW; 

in two parts, Thames Ditton. 1873, in wl * werk 
Britain is divided into 112 counties and vice- 
counties, through which the distribution of each 
British species is traced. As to Fragaria vesea 
(see pt. i. p. 144), Mr. Watson records this 
specie S in all the 112 districts € xcept eight, these 
being Glamorgan, Flint, South Lincoln, West 
Stirling, Argyle, East Sutherland, 
The claims, however, of Frag 
elatior (Ehrh.), the hautboy strawberry, to English 
nativity are much contested, and its localities, 
where not an evident garden outcast, few and far 
between; but Fragaria vesca is in Britain an 
undoubtedly native and very istributed 


ZERO. 


ari 


equally d 


specie S. 


refers to Fragaria 

Fragaria 
abounds in 
county Fraqaria 


Probably your corresponde nt 
elatior (the hautboy strawberry), a 
vesca (the common wood strawberry) 
suitable situations in every y. ( 
elatior is referred to by Mr. T Mansel-Pleydell, 
in his Flora of this county, as growing by the “road- 
side between Bailey Gate and Upton.” 

W. R. Tate. 
Blandford St 


Dr. CHarnock’s question should rath 
been, In what counties does it not 
According to the Cybeli Britannica it is found 
in every province except S.E. Wales (Glamorgan, 
Brecon, a for which 


Mary, Dorset 
r have 
crow { 


nd Radnor) and the Hebrides, 
two “authority is wanting.” T. F. B. 
A Sroyerxe Cross (58 §. viii. 428.)—Surely 


66 cross 


an error or misprint for “ stonen cross,” 1.¢. 
of stone. W. F. R. 

What doe: What but a ste 
the church 


it mean ? cross On 


cable ? 


—as common an ex pre ssion as 

a wooden something for “‘ of wood.” E. 
Manrcvuerirte or Bretacye (5* §S. viii. 428.)— 
I find in a MS. genealogy of mine the following 


Nov. 13, 1455, for this lady’s 
her death. This was compiled more 


muuriage ; 
than 


) 
dates ; 


1469 fox 





ten ye 
the ne 
say, be 


into 
the be 
—the 

Ie meu 


Bex! 


Frat 
June ; 
in 14 
France 
June 
Count 
the m 


Fran 


Tal 
attent 
retere 
ing di 
Down 
jectio 
first 
“we 
broth 
h ive 

no rel 

but I 


of d ae: 


Barb 
As te 
Belfa 
can | 
am i 
famil 
Be Ifa 
aware 
Ale xX: 
B.’ 
that 
quoti 
tind | 
of K 
were 
distii 
W 
la ind: 
Alex 
have 
exan 
auth 
pedi 
Rev. 


pedi 


In 


77. 


aunty 











In 
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), before I was thoroughly 
the necessity of noting authorities. 
say, before HERMENTRUDE or anybody else pitches 
into me, that I am ashamed of myself now ; but to 
the best of my belief—I think I may say certainly 
—the authority was Henning’s Theatrum Genea- 
logicum. C. F. S. Warrt tn, M.A 
Bexhill. 
ay: one Duke of Brittany, was born 
; died Sept. 9,1488. Married first, 
pontdiee e, eldest dau. and heiress of 
I.—she died Sept. 15, 1469 ; secondly, 
1471, Margue rite, dau. of Gi uston IV... 
Count of Foix, who died May 15, 148 She 
the mother of Anne of Brittany, who ere 
beautiful monument her memory (and that of 
} vis II.) now in the cathedral at Nantes. 


ten years agt 








Tuus. 
Tae Famity or Bruce (5 §. v. 424 My 
attention has only been late ly called to the above 
reference, where appears a note, signed B., throw- 


William 
the ob- 
states 


discredit on the pedigree of the late 
Downing Bruce. I propose to examine 
ections made in B.’s letter seriatim. He 

st that, in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1750 
re find that James Bruce of Barbadoes was 
brother to the Rev. Alex. Bruce of Belfast.” I 
have carefully examined that volume and can find 
no reference in it James Bruce of Barbadoes ; 
but I find in the volume for 1749, p. 429, in list 
of deaths, sept. 10, ~ Hon. James Bruce, Esq 
Barbadoes,” with no further statement about Lies. 

to his being brother to Rev. Alex. Bruce of 
Belfast, I should be glad to know what proof RB. 

produce that such a person ever existed. I 
am intimately acquainted with the history of the 
family of Bruce, 
Belfast for the 
re that any 
Ale xander. 

B.’s second objection to the pedigree is 
that it is not found in the Lyon register. But, 
juoting — Seton’s Scottish Heraldry, p. 79, I 
tind that, a any rate, not very long ago, the Bruces 
of Kennet (of which Garlet claims to be a cadet 
were not registered, in common with many other 
distinguished families mentioned in the same page. 

th regard to B.’s third that the 
nds of Garlet were never held by either Rev. 
Alex. Bruce or by James Bruce ol Barbadoes, | 
have nothing to say, as I am not in a position to 
examine into the matter. B. does not give his 
authority for stating that “there is on record the 








a 


centuries, and am not 


bore the name of 


last two 
member of it 


Garlet 


obje ction, 


? 
] 


aware of 
I hasten to | 


which has been settled in or near | 


AND QUERIES. 


ash k B. why his 





ted the | 








| with Hoole’s translation ; but I do not 


| has 
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objections to the Garlet pedigree 
published during the lifetime of the 
William Downing Bruce. W. B. A 


were not 


late Mr. 


Tasso AND HIs Transtators (5 §. viii. 161, 
236, 297.)--In my note on I was not 
of more th in five E 1 translations of the 
lemme Liberata; e I wrote to you I 
have looked further into the matter, and I find there 
than double this number. I enumerated 
ys of Fairfax, Hoole, Wiffen, Bent, and 
WILKINSON 





aware 
Gerus but si 
are more 


the versi 


James, and your correspondent Mr. 

] idded to these one by the Rev. J. + Hunt. I 

n end you the following list, which is, I hope, 
I plet " I have distinguished tl e in Tasso’s 

own stanza by an asterisk, and the dates refer to 


the first editions : 
Richard Carew (five cantos only), 1594.+ 
Edward Fairfax, aoe. Le 
Philip ~~ 1761. 
J + Hoole, 1763. ™ 
Rev. J. I 1 Hunt, 1818.» 
J. H. Wiffen, 1821.+ 
J. R. Broadhead, 1837. 
Rev. C. L. Smith, 1851.* 
Capt. A. C. Robertson, 8th Regt., 1853.7 
Hug th Bent (a nom de plume), } 
H. A. Griffith, Lieut. R.N., 1863. +— 
Sir J. K. James, Knt., 1865. 
I have not thought it necessary to include in the 
above list a few fragmentary translations of a canto 
or two of the poem, except in the case of Carew. 
A double interest is attached to these five cantos. 
They are, I believe, the earliest attempt to render 
the Gerusalemme in English, and they were 
over published during Tasso’s lifetime 
J. W. W. objects to my terming Hoole’s version 
‘contemptible,” on the ground that Johnson spoke 
in terms of praise of Hoole’s powers as a translator. 





more- 


Johnson was undoubtedly both a good and a great 
man, but I am not aware that he was a sound 
judge of poetry. I believe he is now gene- 
rally considered to have been very much the 


reverse ; witness his depreciation of Lycidas and 
Gray’s Odes, his extravagant estimate of Con- 
oreve ’s de scription of a cathedr il in the Mourning 


Bi ide, and his rash p ophe yv that after Hook ’s 
translation Fairfax’s would not n be reprinted. 
Although Faixfax may not represent Tasso very 
faithfully, he is well worth reading for his own 
sake. As I said before, I am not vequainted 


| imagine I 


e lost much, as Sir Walter Scott, besides term- 


| ing Hoole, in the passage quoted from his diary by 


pedigree (two generations) of Alex. Bruce (not the | 
Rev . & supposed branc h of Bru e of Airth, and 
his son James Bruce, of Barbadoes, conte mporary 


> 
the Alexander and James of the tabulated 
pedigree referred to.” 


In conclusion, I think it is not unr 





your correspondent Mr. Ken» ‘a noble trans- 


muter of gold into lead,” in t fragment of 
autobiography prefixed to Lockhart’s Life, that he 
first became acquainted with Jerusalem 
Delivered “ through the flat me dium of Mr. Hoole’s 
translation.” Wordsworth termed him “contempt- 
ible”; Leigh Hunt says he is “below criticism” ; 
Macaul ty, in his essay on Addison, calls him 





Tasso’s 
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“a very small man,...who bad learned how to manufacture 
decasyllable verses, and poured them forth by thousands 
and tens of thousands, all as well turned, as smooth, and 
as like each other as the blocks which have passed 
through Mr. Brunel's mill in the dockyard at Vorts- 
mouth.” 

Such a weight of testimony to Hoole’s demerits is 
hardly likely to tempt one to read him. On the 
other hand, Horace Walpole terms Hoole an 
“admirable poet”; but as Walpole considered 
Dante “ extravagant, absurd, disgusting, in short, 
a Methodist parson in Bedlam,” possibly his 
opinion as to who is or is not an admirable poet 
will not be reckoned highly valuable. I believe 
Hoole’s version has not been reprinted since 1810, 
when it was included (surely unnecessarily) in 
Chalmers’s collection of the English poets. 

JoNATHAN Bovcuier. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Perrotr anp SHarre Famiuies (5 §S. viii. 
369.)—It is not improbable that the James Per- 
rott in question was the younger brother of Sir 
Richard Perrott, Bart. There were two baro- 
netcies in this family, both of which appear to 
have died out in a remarkable manner :—first, 
June 29, 1611, when Sir John Perrott died before 
his patent was made out ; and secondly, in July, 
1716, when Sir Perrott was created a 
baronet in consideration of his relinquishing cer- 
tain claims against the government. His nephew 
and heir, Sir Richard, became admiral to the King 
of Prussia, and the baronetcy is lost ; but he had 
a brother, James Perrott, in the medical profession, 
according to Kimber, Baronetcy, 1771, iii. 466. 

There appears to have been only one baronetcy 
in the name of Sharp, that of Sharp of Scotscraig, 
created 1683, Nova Scot., and I think not noted 
as extinct. In the Annual Register for 1780, 
p. 249, the death of Sir William Sharp, Bart., 
Major-General in the Portuguese service, and 
governor of the province of Minho, is mentioned ; 
and in the same work, 1783, p. 240, is a notice of 
the death of Lady Sharp, widow of Sir Alexander 
Sharp, Bart. These suggestions may assist 
H. 8. G., especially if there are any armorial bear- 
ings on the monument at Earl’s Shilton Church 
The bearing of the Perrotts was, “Gules, three 
pears or; on a chief argent, a demi-lion issuant 
sable, armed of the field.” Sir Richard bore a 
parrot for his crest, according to Kimber. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Has H. S. G. consulted Perrot Notes, by E. L. 


James 





Barnwell, M.A., Lond., 1867 ? 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


I have carefully looked through Mr. Barnwell’s | 
Notes on the Perrot Family, but am unable to 
trace therein the gentleman who is commemorated | 
in the inscription cited, and the name 
liam Sharpe” 


“Sir Wil- | 
is not found in any knightage or | 
bad i 





extant, to which [ haye 
Joun Mactreay, 


baronetage, extinct or 
access. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 

James Perrott, M.D., was most probably son of 
Richard Perrott and Rebecca Wyke, and brother 
to Sir Richard Perrott, Bart., whose uncle, Sir 
James Perrott, was created a baronet on July 1, 
1716, with limitation to the eldest son of ‘his 
brother Richard. Sir William Sharpe, Bart., is 
possibly a mistake for Sir W. S., Knt. See Kim- 
ber and Johnson’s Baronetage, vol. iii. pp. 465-6, 

SYWL. 

ANTLERS OF THE Rep Deer (5 §, viii. 428,)— 
The dropped horns of the red deer are very seldom 
found. Scrope thinks the hinds eat them, and as 
he knows no reason for their doing so, he concludes 
they nibble away the horns from wantonness and 
caprice. Dr. Macdonald’s opinion is that the deer 
either bury the horns or destroy them with their 
teeth. Some keepers believe that the stags and 
not the hinds eat the horns, and thus absorb into 
their bodies the elements required for pushing out 
new horns. Others maintain that the hinds eat 
the horns during the period of gestation, the horny 
substance being of a very nutritious character, 
Some distinguished professors dispute these theories, 
and insist that as deer are graminivorous they can- 
not eat animal food. Henry F. Powsonsy, 


“Cnic” (5% §, viii. 261, 316, 436.)—I take it, 
chic in its original meaning, when it was only a 
terme d’atelier (Littré), is derived from the German 
geschick, like loustic, frichtiquer, donner la schlague, 
mastoc, and other words used in Parisian slang 
since 1815. In the sixth scene of Wallenstein’s 
camp, Schiller makes the major say :— 


Der Saus und Braus, 
? 


** Nun da sieht man’s! 
Macht denn der den Soldaten aus 
Das Tempo macht ihn, der Sinn und Schick, 
Der Begriff, die Bedeutung, der feine Blick.” 

A. R. 


Atheneum. 


Avtuors or Booxs Wantrp (5 §. viii. 249, 
280.)— 

Karl the Martyr.—I have purchased a copy of the 
periodical mentioned by Mr. E. C. Davies, but the poem 
is certainly not in it. Will you kindly enable me to 


obtain correct information ? 8. 


Hiscellaneous. 
CuRisTMAS NUMBER. 

Wit. correspondents kindly intending to contribute 
to our Christmas Number be good enough to forward 
their communications, headed ‘‘ Christmas,” without 
delay ' 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 
emocracy in Europe: a History. By Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, K.C.B. (Longmans & Co.) ; 
Tur words with which Sir Thomas May closes his ad- 
mirable work are these : ‘A society so strong, so varied, 
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and so composite, assures the stability of our institutions 
and the equitable policy of our laws. In France, the 
disorganization of so “d has been the main cause of 
revolutions ; in England, its sound condition has been 
the foundat ion of political progress and constitutional 

safety.” This passage indicates the “argument” of the 
work throughout. Its subject is one which every year 
increases in significance and importance. Of the history 
of European demo yeracy the world has already had de- 
tached chapters, but in Sir Thomas’s volumes that world 
now possesses a work which resembles the summing-up 
of a judge, who reviews the whole evidence of a per- 
plexing case, and sets all its issues clear for the purpose 
of a verdict The importance of this book must not be 
judged by the brevity of this notice. Under any circum- 
stances it would attract attention and meet with success. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 





|} auth 


Under existing circumstances it is one of the most im- 

portant historical works ever published. 

The Hist Assemblage at De , held on | 
the st of J to celebrate the Assumption of 

e Title f India by Her Majesty the Queen. 

Ine! uding stiet ati yrical Sketches of India and her Princes, 
Past and Present By J. Talboys Wheeler. Long 
mans & Co 

Tue gorgeous ceremony at Delhi deserved a gx 





chronicling and illustration. The imperial circumst 
has obtained both in Mr. Wheeler's splendid volume. 
The latter indeed contains much of the general hi story 
of India, as well as all that could be told, or was worth 
the reading, of the particular event which established a 
new empire in Hindostan ee bright volume is not only 
rich in its letter press, but also in its illustrations. These 
include portraits of all the M aharajahs, views of edifices 
distinguished for be vaty in their time of glory or their 
period of ruin, maps, plans, a nd a dazzli panoramic 
view of the Imperial Assembly itself. ibt many 
an enthralled group will gather round tl his- 











tory during the evenings of the now imminent winter. 

Notes on the Churches of Ke By the late Sir Stephen 
R. Glynne, Bart. With Illustrations. (Murray.) 

Tuts book forcibly illustrates the use of making a note 


ehenover profitable 
following this cou 


opportunity presents 
Sir Stephen Glynne 


itself. By 
umulated 





material for a volume of great interest an of no little 
importance. Kent abounds in beautiful churches; 
among them are those of Minster, Herne (Ridley’s old 
church), Hawkhurst, and indeed m nany others. Excur- 
sionists in want of an object would do well to take 


and, with 
r Stephen 
it strikes 





Murray's Handl for Kent in their poke 
these Votes in hand, visit the churches where Si 
passéd, and add a record of anything new th 


them, to his already able and pleasant text. 


Leaves from my Sketch-Book. By E. W. Cooke, R.A. 
F.R.S. Second Series. (Murray 
Tue second series of Mr. Cooke’s es is more pic- 
turesyue, graceful, and attractive than the first; and 
praise could hardly go higher than this. They who 
have wandered or sojourned in 
here live over again their happy time of travel, the 
counterfeit presentment of a place realizing anew many 
a pleasure, while those who have mostly tarried at home 
may look on things of beauty, and derive from them 
perfect ideas of Venice, the Nile, &c., at very trifling 
cost. Mr. Cooke’s sketches are accompanied by an 
illustrating letter-press, brief, lucid, and very much to 
the purpose. ‘ 
Py imu LF tc tsand Fai 128. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tur new publishing hx = in 
started on its course with a pri 








By James Bonwick,F.R.G.S. 


Paternoster Square has 


¢ 


Italy or Egypt may | 





ynise of success which is 





sure to be realized. The above is not one of the most 
important works which Kegan Paul & Co. have issued, 
but it may be numbered among those best described by 
the terms agreeable and useful. Works put forth to 
meet special occasions are often far below the mark 
required, but Pyramid Facts and Fancies is quite equal 
to the circumstance which has called it forth. 


A History of Roman Literature, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Marcus Aurelius. By C. T. Crutt- 
well, M.A. With Chronological Tables for the use of 
Students. (Griffin & Co.) 

More than a quarter of a century has passed away since 
Col. Muir published his Critical History of the Language 
and Literature of Ancient Greece. Nearly as great a 
length of time has gone by since the Rev. Prebendary 
Brown put forth his very skilfully written volumes on 
both Greek and Roman literature. The time seems to 
have come for giving to the public a new work on the 
latter subject, to be followed probably by one with the 
literature of Greece for its subject. Mr. Cruttwell, an 
old Merchant Taylors’, has accomplished his task with 
perfect success, and he has made the study of Roman 
rs all the easier by his record of the literature of 
which they were the pride and glory. 


Dictionary of English Literature. By Davenport 
Adams. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 
Tuts “comprehensive guide to English authors and 


their works ” is at once a book of familiar quotations, a 


catalogue of the chief books in the language, and a bio- 
graphy, brief but sufficient, of most of the authors. A 


great deal more is attempted, and very much of it is 
creditably achieved. Mr. Davenport Adams's labour 
must have been immense to bring so much information 
within the seven hundred and odd pages of his double- 
columned volume. 


“Tne OLD Festivats or NovEMBER.—Seldom is a good 
word said for the dull, dreary month which has once 
more drawn to an end. Foreigners believe that the 
English celebrate it annually with suicide; and few of 
us do get through it without a fit or two of ‘ the blues.’ 
Yet if we are to go back into those jovial days when 
‘merrie’ was England's sobriquet, before a rather 
gloomy fanaticism stamped out the national propensity 


to mirth and jollity, we shall find — Novemt yer was 
almost the month par excellence r feasting and good 
cheer. Perhaps for the very reason that the outer air 


was dark and that clouds and fogs obscured the sun our 
ancestors made a point of putting a bright face on things 
within their castles and town halls. That they succeeded 
at any rate in driving away dull care during the long 
evenings of the declining year may fairly be inferred by 
any one who cares to dive into the musty annals of 
monastic and secular life in the Middle Ages. In theold 
ultra-religious calendar November figures as the begin- 
ning of a long series of feast days, which continue right 
through the winter till they come to an abrupt end with 
the penitential season of Lent. Very few of them are 
left, or, rather, none at all; for the Lord Mayor’s feast 
on the ninth is a comparatively modern institution, 
organized on quite a different system from the eccle- 
siastical and orthodox celebrations of old times. Yet the 
éclat which attends a Lord Mayor's banquet may be only 
a sort of continuation and reflex of the festivities in the 
room of which it now stands. The same thing may be 
said of another and a different sort of celebration—the 
anniversary of Guy Fawkes. England, which had been 
so long wont to indulge in boisterous hilarity in the 
month of rain and fog, was glad enough to find an excuse 
for a November féte day which could not be condemned 
as superstitious; and thus the festivities of the un- 
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reformed Church were replaced by a vehement demon- 
stration of an anti-papal tendency. 

“ Although, however, theancient Novembrian festivities 
are a thing of the past in England, some vestiges of them 
may still be found in parts of the Continent. In Nor- 
mandy, whence so many of them were imported hither, 
there may still be seen in the rustic villages and old 
towns a rather feeble relic of the rejoicings once in vogue. 
In many communes November is the month for the 
grand fairs, the season when the products of the year are 
brought to market, when a sort of chronic harvest-home 
goes on in the small towns, and some of the money 
realized by the labours of summer and autumn is 
appropriated to immediate and genial use in taverns and 
dancing-booths. The principal jollifications—the fire- 
works, the ‘grands bale,’ and the ‘festini’—still cluster 
round the old saints’ days; and there is still enough 
religion to serve in good stead when a pretext is needed 
for a general holiday. 

“The second of these saints’ days does , it is true, 
savour very strongly of festivity. t two days of 
the month are set apart to the memory of the dead ; and 
those who know the festival of the ‘Jour des Morts’ 
only from its aspect in Paris find it a melancholy though 
not a gloomy anniversary it in a country whose re 
ligion prescribes masses for the dead, and believes in the 
possible rescue of souls even later than at what we call 
the latest moment, there can be little room for absolute 
dejection of spirit even on a file day of the dead. More- 
over, aint was once in Paris, and is now in 
many provinces, a grand day for musical performances. 
Whatever there may be in it of sadness is instantly 
counteracted too by the succeeding feast of St. Hubert 
on the third day of the month. The patron saint of the 
sportsman is still honoured with enthusiasm, and his day 
is celebrated with quaint and striking customs both in 
the chiiteau and in the parish church 
comes St. Martin's Day, the Martinmas of our 
peasants, and the quarter-day of our north countrymen. 
This, and not the modern Michaelmas, is the orthodox 
, lay,’ and at all the great markets in French pro- 


the Tou 


own 


goose 
vincial tow: 
ing one another in the sleekness and whiteness of their 
best bred and best fatted goose 
out of fashion in France, and fat geese are at a discount. 
Consequently, an English ho still boasts a robust 
appetite may enjoy himself very happily on the eleventh 
in discussing a pr rel 1 for a few francs at 
Perigord or Strs rg, wash down with its proper 
accompaniment of rich and old red wine. 

“« St. Cecilia’s Day was a of a very different and 
much more spiritual character. Dryden has irrevocably 
associated the name of the ‘heavenly maid’ both with 

was, in the golden age 


music and revelry. The festiv 


of the drama, the grand show day of the theatrical world. | 


the 


place where they 
nducted by all the best 


St. Eustace’s, in Paris, was 
assembled, and the service, c 
music was attended by more of the fashionable world 
than are now to be seen at the most popular of ; 


représentation Last, but not least, amongst th 


ins, 


Novem- 


brian feast days was that of St. Catherine, the day of the | 


In some of the pensions in France there are 


/ 


spinsters, 


still remnants of the old honour paid to the patroness of | 


Feasting was on this as on 
the other occasions the order of the day; but it took the 
mild form of feasting on cakes and sweetmeats instead 
of the solid and serious business of discussing fat geese, 
haunches of wild and venison, and draughts of 
chambertin. Germany is the land of confectionery, and 
it was in Germany accordingly that St. Catherine was 
most practically worshipped. Scotland is a worthy rival 
of the Fatherland in the matter of cakes and all the 


all the marriageable maids 


boar 





Soon afterwards | 


s the farmers’ wives may still be seen rival- | 


Goose eating has gone 


delicacies which girls are supposed most to affect ; but 
then Scotland has no St. Catherine and no St. Catherine's 
Day.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 3. 

Messrs. Trce & Co. are about to publish a new series 
of educational books for elementary schools, by the Rey, 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie. The series will be marked by 
various distinctive features, designed to simplify the 
labour of both teacher and scholar, and will ultimately 
include all departments of elementary education. 


RMotices to Corresponvents, 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

D. R. C. 


“Writer,” in Scotland, is a term of nearly 
the same meaning as “ attorney” 


in England, and is 


| generally applied to all legal practitioners who do not 


belong to the Bar. The body who, in Edinburgh, enjoy 
concurrently with Writers to the Signet the privilege of 
conducting cases before the Court of Session, &c., are 
called Solicitors of Supreme Courts (abbreviated 38.S.C.), 
The peculiar privilege of Writers to the Signet is that 
of preparing the writs which pass the royal signet. 

J. &. S.—St. Ninian, commemorated on September 16, 
who became, says Butler, the apostle of the Southern 
Picts, was son to a prince among the Cumbrian Britons 
inhabiting Cumberland and Galloway. He died on 
Sept. 16, 432. ; 

W. Waker Scu 
asks for any information 


Les (Church Lane, near Barnsley) 
as to John Walker, the Lexico- 


| grapher, or his present relatives, and to be referred to 


any books containing articles respecting him. 
Shand Family. \—See “N. & Q oe 
v. 3 i. 381. There were three correspondents, G. N.; 


i. % 
X. X.; Z. Z., Glasgow. You had better state through 


G. 8. S. i. 389; 


| our columns that you wish to forward your communita- 
| tion on the subject. 


Antuoxy Grirrinnoor.—Earuscourt asks for any 
biographical particulars, and where he was buried, of 
Anthony Griffinhoof, who wrote The Maskers of Moor- 
He died August, 1814. 

L. W. asks for the derivation of the name of the town 
of Oldham, or after whom it was named. [It is in the 
parish of Prestwich-cum-Oldham. } 

W. H. T. writes :—“I am told that the will of John 
Hampden, the patriot, has been printed in extenm, 
Where can I find it?’ 

M. D. (“ Academic Costume ”’) will find a table of the 
hoods proper to the several degrees in the universities im 
“N.& Q.,” 2" &. vi. 211. 

G. A. Scurncmpr.—Only the notice of the Heliand was 
en ] se l. 

E. A. D., W. F. R., and Eronensis.—We are always 
glad to hear from you. 

F. A. Brooxe.—Letter forwarded to St. Bees, Cumber 
land. 

8. H. (“ Alas! how easily,” &c.) 

. M. Stevens.—Next week. 

T. Rateurrre.—Thanks ; under consideration. 

G. L. Gomme.—Please incorporate the two notes. 


ields 


See ante, p. 59. 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
3usiness Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; ane 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











